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plain, that the minds 
of this age are inca- 
pable of strong and 
patient intellectual 
effort; that they frit- 
ter themselves away in easy flights; 
that reader and writer alike disport 
themselves in the novel, the review, 
the leading article, till they lose both 
taste and power for soberer and 
weightier work. Popular history, we 
say, is but a series of sparkling and 
stimulating sketches, popular poetry 
but “short swallow-flights of song” 
skimming the very base of that Ao- 
nian mount above which Milton's 
muse soared with no middle flight. 
Much, or all of this, in more genial 
moments, we allow to be true, but 
call it the necessity of the time, which 
we must hopefully, not querulously, 
adapt ourselves to. How should it 
be otherwise in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the midst of which God has 
placed us, with its whirl of con- 
flicting priaciples, its tossing sea of 
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theories and anachronisms, beliefs and 
disbeliefs, truths of Heaven and false- 
hoods of the Pit, each struggling in its 
own direction, the whole mass drift- 
ing—whither? A man, be he reader 
or writer, in the midst of such a time, 
may not go definitely forward, with a 
single eye, to a single object; but 
must needs move, if haply he can 
move at all, in a constant zigzag, ever 
carried out of his course by side cur- 
rents, ever fearing that the moment 
is at hand when he must abandon the 
helm and trust himself solely to the 
wind and the wave. To speak with- 
out figure, every man in these days is 
so beset, at every moment, by ques- 
tions of great, nay, of the greatest 
conceivable importance, all of which 
claim his thoughts at once, that it be- 
comes impossible for him to devote 
a lifetime to the study of a particular 
aspect of a particular question. More- 
over, no thought, or mechanical pro- 
cess having the similitude of thought, 
which does not bear upon the great 
questions of the day (the great ques- 
tions of all days, did they but know 
B 
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it!) can, except by factitious means, 
become interesting to us. The poet 
must tell us of the men of the day, 
their “ sorrows and aspirations,” or of 
the men of the past,—solely as in con- 
trast or other relation to ourselves ;* 
and that suggestively, not exhaust- 
ively; we have not time for more: 
the epic fragment will be more wel- 
come than the epic complete. The 
historian must consign to the dust- 
heap of oblivion, though with an eru- 
dite tear, his heraldries and genealo- 
gies, his “ battles of the crows and 
“kites,” ever remembering that know- 
ledge is not good in itself, but only as 
it makes us good, and must be content 
to learn from the novelist, or let the 
novelist take his place ; for the age has 
said,—We will have nothing more to 
do with phantoms, incoherent and in- 
conceivable, however logical ; we want 
to see men as they were and are; not 
with motives, but with impulses ; not 
equations, with so many virtues minus 
so many vices, but men, with infinite 
possibilities of good and evil; we want 
to see them, not that we may satisfy a 
flippant curiosity, but that we may 
gauge ourselves by them, that we may 
know why we are what we are, why 
they were other than we. If you can- 
not satisfy us, we must seek those who 
ean; though they should call them- 
selves Magazine writers, nay Novelists; 
it matters little whether the acts re- 
corded be truly told, in their minutie 
of place and time and agent, so that 
the feelings and impulses be truly por- 
trayed. Thus many in these days think 
and say; not without just cause given. 
For example, take the age of Elizabeth, 
a time the most interesting to us of all 
times in Eng!ish history, perhaps in 
world-history; its men and women 
were so truly English, so truly noble ; 


* See Mr. Brimley’s admirable anal 
volume of “ Cambridge k 
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its circumstances so like our own, its 
character so unlike. What have we in 
the literature of these days, of any 
days since Elizabeth's time itself, 
which, thank God, being dead, yet 
speaketh, putting before us that age as 
it really was, excepting a few years 
back, a few magazine articles, by Mr. 
Kingsley and Mr. Froude, and a novel 
by Mr. Kingsley ? f 

Not challenging any comparison 
with these men, but thankfully ac- 
cepting the hint they have given, I 
purpose to call the attention of the 
readers of our magazine, for a short 
time, in this and subsequent numbers, 
to the life and acts of the man who 
was looked upon by his contemporaries 
as the star of Elizabeth’s court and 
time ; the most perfect character, 
perhaps, of whom history has taken 
note: the courtier, the Christian, the 
scholar, the warrior, the friend of 
Spenser and Raleigh; the incompa- 
rable Sir Philip Sidney. I have no 
transcendental aim; I shall endeavour, 
for my own good and yours, to set Sir 
Philip Sidney before you as he looked 
and spoke, and wrote, and was; to 
give you glimpses of the times he lived 
in, and the men and women he was 
associated with ; to teach you the les- 
sons his life has taught me, and espe- 
cially that most important lesson of 
his life (in these days) that a man 
may be a true servant of his country 
and his queen, an accomplished gen- 
tleman, a thorough scholar, alive to all 
the interests (called secular) of his 
fellow-men, and yet be none the less, 
but by much the more, a true servant 
of Christ. I know not whether I shall 
succeed ; I know I shall not fail ut- 
terly, for the effort will be good both 
for myself and you, and therefore I 
have heart and hope to begin. 
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Cuap. 2.—Not all Shadows. 


WE need not give the genealogists 
too hard measure. Many a Jabez, 
“more honourable than his brethren,” 
lies hid for us, a jewel in the dust- 
heap, in the pages of those pedantic 
old pedigree-makers. The very names, 
the Fulke Fitz Warrens, and the 
Warren de I'Isles, that bristle over the 
pages of Collins’s account of the gene- 
alogy of the Sidney family,* have a 
twang of chivalry about them, an as- 
sociative power that sets at nought 
the compiler’s evident respect for the 
duty of dulness. What charms must 
they have had for him who fed his 
mind daily with medieval romance 
and story, with the black letter of the 
“* Morte d’Arthur” when a boy, with 
the converse of Edmund Spenser when 
aman! ‘The perusal of his ancestry 
must have helped to make him what 
he was, the “ chevalier sans peur et 
“ sans reproche,” and he did not hesi- 
tate to own its influence. He glories 
in being a Dudley,t and “ does ac- 
“knowledg that his cheefest honour is 
“to be a Dudlei.” The perfunctory, 
copy-book morality of Horace and 
such writers, was not then in vogue; 
a man might thank God for a noble 
ancestry, as his heart told him to do, 
without rebuke of conscience for un- 
seemly and pharisaical pride. A man 
is not merely what he makes himself; 
he is what God makes him; and when 
God would make a man noble and 
great, He often puts him where the 
blood of the noble and great may stir 
and tingle in his veins, where, with his 
mother’s milk or at his nurse’s knee, 
he may drink in tales of the valour 
and virtue, and obedience of those of 
his name and house; how, through 
faith, they subdued kingdoms, waxed 
valiant in fight, and turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens. Therefore 
these “‘ imagines” that crowd the hall 


of Sir Philip Sidney's childhood’s 
home are not all shadows to us, being 
not all shadows to him ; and we may 
linger a little among them without 
grudging the time. 

There were those of bad repute as 
well as of good, even among his mother's 
ancestry, the De I'Isles; the first of 
that name who has an habitation in 
history, was “ accounted one of the 
*¢ evil Councillors” of an evil monarch : 
Brian de I’Isle, who received nobility 
and dignity from King John. But we 
find no stain upon the valour of the 
race, and but that one upon their pa- 
triotism. Gerard, the evil Councillor's 
great grandson (I think), was conspi- 
cuous in all Edward III.’s wars in 
Scotland and France. He was at 
Crecy, at Calais, at Poictiers, right 
through to the peace of Bretigny: and 
many another mighty cleaver of helmets 
(whom it were needless to invoke) he 
numbered in his kith andkin. Beside 
the De I'Isles, we find among the 
family heroes the stalwart figure of 
Richard Beauchamp, “ my Lord of 
“ Warwick,” known to the French at 
Agincourt and Bordeaux, and to us 
mostly through Shakespeare: also John 
Talbot, my Lord of Shrewsbury, who 
died a soldier’s death at Chastillion, 
rather than survive defeat; and the 
Beauchamps and Talbots upward to 
the time when they left their Nor- 
way forests with Rolf the Ganger, and 
upward still to the beginning of things. 
One of the daughters of the Talbots, 
Viscounts Lisle (in whom the family 
centers), marries (temp. Edw. IV.) 
one Edward Grey, probably a “ King’s 
“ poor cousin,” who is thereupon made 
Baron, and afterwards Viscount Lisle ; 
again the family centers in a daughter, 
by name Elizabeth, and she marries 
Edmund Dudley, a powerful man of 
law of that day: known to us not 





* Int. to Sidney Papers. 
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favourably as an instrument of Henry 
VIL. for the replenishing of his coffers. 
He with his colleague Empson made 
extortion an art; studied obsolete 
statutes with praiseworthy ingenuity ; 
invented recherché methods of rifling 
the strong box of the subject, which 
were found to benefit himself, even 
more than his sovereign, till his sin 
found him out; and altogether did his 
best to merit the exalted position to 
which the vor populi and the young 
king’s consent adjudged him as soon as 
his master was dead. He was beheaded 
amid universal acclamation, in the 
second year of Henry VIII. There 
was a little son of his, six years old, 
John Dudley; to whom his father 
perhaps was indulgent enough when 
he had leisure, and who must have 
been sorely puzzled by his ignominious 
transit. He growsup; a valiant youth 
of good parts; goes to France with 
Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk to 
fight the Duke of Bourbon; being 
valiant as I said, he is knighted at 22 ; 
Sir John Dudley. The King notices 
him; “ bluff” King Hal, who “ loved 
“aman;" honour grows uponhim; he 
is master of the armory ; he is master 
of Horse to pale-faced Anne of Cleves, 
our new queen; a Viscount (De I'Isle 
by title, for he represents his grand- 
mother’s family) ; Lord High Admirall 
for life; one dignity following close 
upon another: waging war, meantime, 
as the Baillies of “* Eddenborow” and 
the Dauphin at Boulogne can testify, 
successfully by land and sea. So his 
honour grows; and the block whereon 
he shall lay his head is yet in the heart 
of the oak, in the depth of the forest. 
An ambitious man, who, being high, 
dreams of being higher, perhaps high- 
est: (for the times are big with all 
manner of possibilities :) not very clear 
in his convictions, but blustering and 
impetuous in the utterance of them, 
selling himself, body and soul, to the 
impulse of the moment ; a lion in battle, 
in his heart of hearts a coward ; not 
scrupulous of means, but by tempera- 


ment a fighter, rather than a plotter ; 
the hottest-headed of men; so unlike 
the oily respectability and shallow con- 
sistency of hisrival Somerset. Through 
Edward's reign these two struggle; 
a life-and-death ‘struggle. As the 
Duke sinks, the Earl rises ; Earl (new- 
ly) of Warwick ; soon a Duke too, of 
Northumberland; victor over Scots 
at Musselburgh, insurgents at Norwich. 
Thus Duke meets Duke in the tug of 
war; Northumberland, once clearly 
in the ascendant, marries his eldest son 
to Somerset's daughter; there seem 
fire-seeds of generosity in this man, 
which burst into blaze now and then. 
The next day, his third son Robert 
(to be Earl of Leicester, not invisible 
in this, or in general history,) is married 
(publicly enough, as appears from 
Edward's journal), to Amy, daughter 
of Sir John Robsart; “ after which 
“ marriage there were certain gentle- 
“ men that did strive who should first 
“ take away a goose’s head which was 
“hanged alive on two cross-posts.” 
All that follows we know, how the 
gentle lady Jane Dudley is caught 
away from her oriel window and “ Plato 
“ his Pheedo,” into a vortex of plot and 
intrigue, a Queen against her will, 
against her judgment: how the plain 
good sense of Englishmen declares 
against cajolery, even for a Protestant 
succession : and our blustering Duke 
rides out through Shoreditch, distrust- 
ing his doings and his party; “ The 
“people throng to see us, but none 
“ biddeth us God speed.” We re- 
member his spasmodic effort to save 
himself, by setting up Queen Mary’s 
standard at the market-cross whither 
he had gone to set up Queen Jane's ; 
we remember his arrest at King’s Col- 
lege, and that uneasy struggle to win 
himself a respite by vehemently ab- 


juring all he had vehemently pro- 


fessed ; overdoing it even to the last, 
and impetuously declaring that he 
deserved to diea thousand such deaths, 
that he died in the true Catholic faith ; 
and so, “ dastard-like, with Peter, he 
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“ forsook his Master.” Not pitied he, 
more than his father on that spot forty- 
three years ago; for he drags down 
with him to death the innocent, the 
gifted, the loving and loveable Jane 
Grey, sweetest saint that ever suffered 
for sins not her own. 

This Duke's children, by his wife 
Jane Guildford, of the old De la Warr 
stock, were 

1. John, Earl of Warwick, imprison- 
ed with his father, but liberated shortly 
after, with the seeds of jail fever in 
him; he died at Penshurst, October 
1554. 

2. Ambrose, Earl of Warwick: “ he 
‘“‘ was a most excellent person, and died 
“ without issue.” 

3. Robert, Earl of Leicester. 

4. Guildford, who died on the scaf- 
fold, with his wife Jane Grey. 

5. Henry, slain four years afterward 
at the siege of St. Quintin’s. 

And two daughters,— Lady Mary 
Sidney, and Catherine, Countess of 
Huntingdon. 

Sir Philip's father’s genealogy has 
no names in it so eminent for good or 
ill as some we have touched upon. 
There was a William de Sidne, an 
Angevin friend and servant of our 
Angevin King, Henry II.; and there 
was a William Sidnei, sprung lineally 
from him,—a Flodden-hero, who re- 
ceived knighthood from Henry VIIL., 
and the manor of Penshurst in Kent 
from Edward VI. He has issue, 
four daughters,— 

Anne, Lady Hungerford ; a daugh- 
ter of whom (Sir Philip’s first cousin) 
marries a blue-blooded Castillian, 
Duke of Feria, of many and sounding 
titles. 

Lucy, Lady Harrington. 

Anne, Lady Fitzwilliam, ancestress 
of at least one man not immemorable, 
—George Gordon, Lord Byron. 

Frances, Countess of Suffolk. 

And one son—Henry Sidney, the 
father of Sir Philip, one of the noblest 
to the many noble gentlemen of that 


age, the young prince's playfellow, 
the young king’s dearest friend. He 
is one of the four gentlemen of the 
bedchamber (another being William 
Cecil) ; he is “the most compleat 
“ young gentleman of the court ;” being 
knighted, (no empty title. in those 
days,) he marries the lady Mary, the 
great Duke's daughter; for knight- 
hood raises a man to the level of the 
highest. But troublous times are at 
hand ; the boy-king dies in his friend’s 
arms. Sir Henry is in no mind for 
plotting; he retires, full of sad thought, 
with his young wife, to the beech- 
woods of Penshurst. His friend and 
king is gone; those nearest to him 
are engaged in an unlawful struggle, 
which cannot end but in failure and 
destruction ; his allegiance, as a true 
Christian man, is due to one whom he 
can scarcely regard but as an enemy 
to the true Christian faith. They can 
do nothing but sit still and wait, 
though with heavy heart, they two ; 
and as messenger after messenger 
comes in, like those who burst upon 
Job, each with his freight of dolorous 
tidings, what wonder if the gentle 
Mary’s heart sank utterly within her, 
if she resigned, as for ever, all thought 
of this world’s happiness? Her father 
put to an ignominious death; her 
noble young brother, and that sweet 
sister-in-law, whom she has but lately 
taken to her love: these are heavy 
blows indeed; but she has a brave 
heart; her stay is in God, and her 
help in tending that sick brother, 
John, who has come to them from 
prison, as a brand plucked from the 
burning; alas! only to smoulder slowly 
away, instead of being caught in sud- 
den blaze. Other hope too she has,— 
to be better fulfilled; and, in these 
dull November days, God cheers her 
with a son, a richer and dearer blessing 
than aught He has taken away. To 
her children, her husband, and her 
God, life shall henceforth be given. 
The mischance of sickness has “ cast a 
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“ veil over her excellent beauty,” * the 
mischance of history over her gaiety 
of heart, and the world, with its critic 
sneers, is not for her. Yet is she no 
ascetic, “ By nature of a large in- 
“ genuous spirit;” a mother indeed for 
our Philip, who learns, or inherits, 
from her that chivalrous sense of duty, 
that affectionate cheerfulness, that 
crystal-clear and radiant truthfulness 
of heart.T 

Henry Sidney is respected, even 
trusted, by the Queen; he is sent to 
Ireland, two years after her accession, 
as Vice-Treasurer, and is connected 
therewith, as Justice, Deputy, Gover- 
nor (under Mary and Elizabeth), for 
eleven years: resident there, or at 
Ludlow, for he is also Lord President 
of the Marches of Wales—a post more 
of a sinecure than his Irish one. What 
he does in Ireland time would fail us 
to tell. How he routs the insurgent 
Scots of Ulster—killing James Mac- 
connel, their leader, with his own hand, 
and thus winning those “ spolia opima,” 
which in all Rome's history were 
gained but thrice ; how he defeats the 
O' Molloy and the O'Reilly, and gains 
the submission of Shane O'Neill him- 
self; how he fortifies Dublin; builds 
the bridge of Athlone; gives presidents 
to the remoter provinces; divides 
Munster into counties ; revives obso- 
lete statutes, “to the great good of the 
“realm ;" prints the laws and ordi- 
nances of Ireland; increases the crown 
revenues; settles the boundary of the 
“ Pale;” projects a University; in- 
vites the Irish chieftains (many of them 
debased Normans) to his castle, and 
“reclaims them to clean-living and 
" sobriety,” by ia good example ; how, 


* Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke : 
Sidney’s life. His book is « 
than “ Memoirs.” 
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in brief, having found Ireland “ ruined 
“ by intestine feuds, the Pale overrun 
“ by thieves and robbers, the country- 
“men poor, the soldiers beggarly, 
“ loose, and idle, the churches unco- 
“ vered, and the clergy scattered,” he 
leaves it (compared with what it was) 
orderly and peaceful, prospering in 
Church and State: all this must be read 
in Collins, and in Fuller, who sums 
up the whole matter (as is his wont), 
epigrammatically, in nine Herculean 
labours. Altogether, this man stands 
out great above his fellows; patient 
and laborious to a degree; a much- 
suffering Ulysses (suffering too from 
sharp internal complaint) ; a man of 
parts, of “ sweet delivery,” truthful, 
dutiful, modest, godly ; of even cheer- 
fulness, so that he writes to his son ; 
“ Yow degenerate from yowr father, 
“yf yow find not your selfe most able 
“ in wytte and body to doe any thinge 
“when you be most mery.” He lives 
splendidly, as a viceroy in Ireland 
ought to do; spends his patrimony on 
his queen’s service; dies poor, and is 
buried, “ like Valerius,” at the public 
expense. He had been summoned 
from Ireland in consequence of in- 
trigues between the Desmonds and the 
Ormonds, and, as he stepped on board, 
he exclaimed with the Psalmist, says 
Fuller, “ When Israel came out of 
“ Egypt and the house of Jacob from 
“ among a strange people.” 

He had three sons :— 

1. Sir Philip. 

2. Sir Robert, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, and grandfather of Alger- 
non Sidney. 

3. Sir Thomas. 

And four daughters, but one of 


our chief contemporary authority on the facts of 
f a class which are now styled “ Reminiscences” rather 


eigh, a wonderfully truthful delineation 
particularly, he must have had in view. 
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whom survived him, the noble Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, “ Sidney's sister, 
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“ Pembroke’s mother,”* of whom we 
shall hear again. 


[ To be continued. } 


ALFRED TENNYSON. Av Essay. 


In Turee Parts. 


Part I. 





Taree peel LOGETHER  disbe- 

*) #@ lieving, and reprehend- 
a4 ing with the strongest 

=f ey indignation, the doc- 
Mert Akeewd trine upon which so 
many of the critics of the present day 
seem to act, however they might shrink 
from maintaining it in so many words, 
that the reviewer, by virtue of his of- 
fice, is superior to the writer reviewed, 
and knowing full well not only at what 
an infinite height above me is the poet 
upon whom I have taken on myself to 
pass a judgment, but also that a critique 
upon him, which by any partiality can 
be called adequate, is utterly beyond 
my power, it is with the greatest diffi- 
dence that I approach my subject. 
But whatever I shall advance will have 
been carefully weighed, and will be the 
result of several years’ almost uninter- 
rupted reading of the Author. Would 
that every reviewer of a great writer 
could say as much. 

The essay will extend through three 
numbers,—a length which it is hoped 
will not appear too great to the reader, 
if he reflects how great a work it is to 
criticise a great poet—to be in ‘some 
sort an interpreter between him and 
the public. Indeed, as it is, there will 
be but too good cause for complaint 
of the criticism attempted here, as 
sketchy and imperfect. The first part 
will be devoted to the Miscellaneous 





Poems, and The Princess ; the second 
to In Memoriam; the third to the vo- 
lume last published. 

In commenting upon the Miscella- 
neous Poems, I have the choice of two 
methods ; either to make meagre re- 
marks upon many, or to examine a 
very few at greater length. The latter 
appears to me beyond doubt to be pre- 
ferred. Accordingly, I shall particu- 
larize only three; The Lady of Sha- 
lott ; The Two Voices ; and The Vision 
of Sin; in each of which I shall point 
out and enforce one or more of the 
principal excellencies of their author. 
It is surely unnecessary to state that 
I do not consider these limited seve- 
rally to the poems in which I shall call 
attention to them. Let one example 
suffice. I shall observe upon his me- 
lody in The Lady of Shalott; but 
scarcely one unmelodious line, if one 
at all, exists in the whole of his works. 

No fitter poem than The Lady of 
Shalott can be taken for illustrating a 
faculty very desirable, if not absolutely 
requisite in poetry—painting in words. 
There is a mysterious sympathy be- 
tween the different branches of Art, 
which binds them all into one closely 
connected whole. There are well- 
known instances, such as Michael An- 
gelo and Leonardo da Vinci, of men 
who have united in their single selves 
the painter, the architect, the sculptor, 





* Marble Pyles let no man rayse 
To her name for after Daies. 
Some kinde woman, borne as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turne marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tombe. 


So sings rare Ben Jonson. It is worth noticing, that Milton has introduced a similar 
cold conceit into his epitaph on Shakespeare, which. fortunately, is perfect enough 


without it. 
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and the poet. The love of music ex- 
pressed b ts is far too common to 
require ha Not that this is what 
I shall intend when I shall say presently 
that the great poet is a musician. But 
not only that ; he is also a painter. One 
of the most remarkable instances of 
verbal painting is a Tale, which might 
almost with exact propriety be called 
a poem—Sintram and his Companions, 
by De la Motte Fouqué. But not in- 
ferior even to the German Romancer 
is the English poet. I have selected 
The Lady of Shalott because this pic- 
torial power so pervades it throughout, 
that almost every new passage paints a 
new picture. But to the common eye 
still more striking than any of these 
are some of the pictures in The Palace 
of Art and Morte d’Arthur, which, 
accordingly, I quote in preference, 
commending the whole of The Lady of 
Shalott to the reader’s private exami- 
nation. 


‘¢ One seem’d all dark and red,—a tract 
of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low large moon.” 


“ Or in a clear, wall’d city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ-pipes—her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily ; 
An angel look'd at her.” 
“‘ Or mythic Uther’s deeply-wounded son, 
In some fair space of sloping greens, 
tay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
nd watch'd by weeping queens.” 
The Palace of Art. 


** A chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full.” 


“* But the other swiftly strode from ridge 
to ridge, he walk’d, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking as 

Larger than human on the frozen hills.” 

“ Then ‘ne they how there hove a dusky 

rege, 

Dark as a a scarf from stem to stern 

Beneath them ; and descending, they were 
*ware {forms, 

That all the decks were dense with statel y 

Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream— 
by these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold.” 

Morte d’ Arthur. 
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I will now explain in what sense I 
said that the poet is a musician other 
than as he is a lover of music. There 
have been those, surely a few only who 
have despised, or affected to despise, 
the mere language, whether of poetry 
or prose, maintaining that the matter 
is all in all, or at least so entirely prin- 
cipal, as to make the words, provided 
they are perspicuous, of little import- 
ance. Again there are others, perhaps 
a few likewise, who feel and acknow- 
ledge an altogether magical power in 
language. The generality come be- 
tween these extremes, affected consi- 
derably by verbal force and sweetness, 
but very far from comprehending the 
full significance of words. In the 
second class I would place myself. 
Much verse do I know with good, even 
original, sentiments given in lucid and 
forcible language, to which I cannot 
yield the name of poetry, though at 
first somewhat puzzled to render a 
reason for my refusal, till supplied by 
Carlyle, who tells me that poetry is 
song,—that is, that poetry requires as 
one essential the free, spontaneous flow 
of music. Here I would I could dive 
deep into the mystery of music, and 
fully explain why ancient philosophers 
by musical (4overKdc) meant good and 
orderly, show the intimate union they 
saw or felt between the measured flow 
of musical sounds and the good actions 
and peaceful thoughts of a well-regu- 
lated life. In default of this, I ask the 
reader to call back to his memory the 
sense of moral good which has made 
him happy while listening to some quiet 
melody, and with the recollection of 
this within him, let him read In Me- 
moriam, and examine himself whether 
its calm refined rhythm does not pro- 
duce the same feeling of moral satis- 
faction. Let him not fancy that this 
rhythm is merely the result of labour 
and practice, added to what is called a 
good ear ; as little let him imagine that 
it is addressed to the ear alone; for it 
is meant through the ear to reach the 
soul. But surely to prove that music 
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is allied to poetry is superfluous; how 
closely allied I have not space, if abi- 
lity, to determine ; it were more to the 
purpose to show that the poems of 
Tennyson are musical. And here I 
am perplexed from very abundance of 
material. His voice is “ the richest- 
“ toned that sings,” “a lyre of widest 
“ range,” or rather all instruments in 
one. It is gilding refined gold to praise 
his melody ; one might as well gravely 
enunciate that Shakespeare was a mas- 
ter of the human heart. You cannot 
open his poems without finding it, 
everywhere perfect of its kind, whether 
it be the fairy-like flow of The Lady of 
Shalott, the dreamy smoothness of the 
Lotos-Eaters, the measured dignity of 
Morte d’Arthur, the fiery, sometimes 
furious, energy, with the most rapid 
and abrupt transitions of Locksley Hall, 
that rhythmical perfection of In Me- 
moriam, which I am really at a loss to 
characterize, except by saying that it 
seems to me the very maturity of a 
power of versification unequalled even 
before, “ moulded in colossal calm,” or 
lastly, the superlative sweetness and 
softness of that already oft-quoted se- 
renade, “ Come into the garden, Maud.” 
I am averse to the easy practice of 
making quotations, but, as I have 
chosen The Lady of Shalott as a sort 
of text to which to append my obser- 
vations upon Tennyson’s versification, 
a few passages from it may not only 
be allowed, but looked for. I give 
them without any comment. 


*€ Willows whiten, ns quiver, 
Little breezes jut ont heer 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river, 

Flowing down to Camelot.” 


‘* By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges, trail’d 

By slow horses, and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth, silken-sail’d, 
Skimming down to Camelot.” 


“* In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, (ing, 
The broad stream in his banks complain- 
Heavily the low sky raining, 


Over tower’d Camelot.” 
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‘“ Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chaunted loudly, chaunted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
rn’d to tower’d Camelot.” 


In The Two Voices I shall partieu- 
larize only the union of intellect. and 
feeling which, as it is one of the most 
essential qualifications of poetry, so it 
distinguishes many of Tennyson's 
longer poems in the highest degree. 
Indeed if I were to select that which 
I think most excellent in him, I should 
have little hesitation in choosing this. 
In his smaller poems, from the very 
nature of the case, there is often little 
room for it, or rather it would be en- 
tirely out of place; but in The Palace 
of Art, The Two Voices, The Vision 
of Sin, In Memoriam, (I name only 
some of his very greatest; but the list 
might easily be enlarged,) some of the 
most important and most difficult ques- 
tions of life are discussed with an in- 
tellectual keenness and accuracy only 
to be expected from a philosopher, yet 
with all the melody, warmth and deep 
feeling of the greatest of poets. Mere 
philosophy, whether physics or psycho- 
logy or metaphysics, is fit only for prose 
works, professedly and openly philo- 
sophical: there issomething essentially 
prosaic in it; its chief requisites, pre- 
cision, logical order, freedom from 
metaphor, the employment of the in- 
tellect alone, these, if not separately, 
at least when united, are altogether 
alien to poetry; and verse, in which 
philosophy is philosophically treated, 
has no more claim to rank as poetry 
than the Ethics of Aristotle, or the 
Second Book of the Novum Organum, 
if put with as little violence as possible 
into metre. But philosophy, poetically 
treated, true philosophical poetry, the 
great problems of life handled at once 
with intellectual subtlety and warmth 
of feeling, I regard as the highest kind 
of poetry of all; nay, it may be I am 
blinded by love, but I cannot help 
looking upon it as the highest effort 
of human genius. Uniting the interest 
of the subject themselves,—acuteness 
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of reason and strength of feeling,—the 
wonderful magic of language,—the 
equally wonderful magic of rhythm, 
drawing and painting to the imagina- 
tion,—so coming home at once to the 
souls, the minds, the hearts, the ears, 
eves and fancies of men, it seems to me 
to have a grand comprehensiveness of 
beauty, which no other work of man 
comprises. I say advisedly it seems 
to me: for I know well that to one 
man one thing seems, and is, greatest, 
and to another man another thing; 
that to the man of science there is 
nothing so great as science, to the 
painter nothing so noble as pictures, 
to the musician nothing so deep and 
So let it be; for 
truth and beauty, though of absolute 
certainty, are of infinite range; so that, 
though because of our fallen intellect 
there is now no one mind that can 
take in all knowledge and all beauty, 
yet beauty and truth can embrace all 
intellects and all tastes. 

The Two Voices would itself afford 
an ample subject for a review; and 


beautiful as music. 


indeed not only admits of, but requires, 
one; but my limits prevent me from 
saying at the present more than this, 
that | place it the highest of the Mis- 
cellaneous poems,—surpassed even by 
In Memoriam only by the latter being 
of greater length. 

The Vision of Sin, beside being, as 
its name imports, a vision, is also an 
Allegory. A few words tberefore about 
poetical Visions and Allegories in gene- 
ral, and Tennyson's handling of them 
in particular, will be necessary before 
I enter more in detail upon the poem 
itself. 

A poetical Vision, as it is most diffi- 
cult for the poet to employ, so is it not 
easy for the critic to describe what it 
is. Whatever it may have in common 
with the dreams of sleep, it has so 
much distinct from them that it is 
upon No account to be classed simply 
among them. Two characteristics 
alone, its continuity and sequence, are 
sufficient to distinguish it from them. 
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But that it has much in common with 
them is equally plain, as in the follow- 
ing instances, the first from The Vision 


of Sin: 


« And I thought I would have spoken, 
And warned that madman, ere it grew 
too late, 
But, asin dreams I could not”— 
The second, from A D ream of Fair 
Women: 
‘‘ With that sharp sound, the white 
dawn’s creeping beams, 
Stolen to my brain, dissolved the 
mystery 
Of folded sleep.” 


though it is worthy of notice that this 
is the only passage in that poem which 
contains unmistakeably any feature 
peculiar to sleeping dreams. 

On the other hand the continuity 
and sequence point to a day dream, 
the Vision of Inspiration, which poets 
really see, even in these later days. 
But whatever is its nature, it has been 
by universal consent conceded to the 
poet, though it has proved one of the 
most unmanageable and perilous of all 
his instruments. Young poets are con- 
stantly taking it in feeble and unskilful 
hands to their own hurt. Alas, their 
dreams are too often of men ‘neither 
waking nor sleeping, nor indeed in 
any other state which the rest of the 
world knows of. But in nothing is 
Tennyson more felicitous than in his 
treatment of visions. Consistent, sig- 
nificant and beautiful, they yet so re- 
mind the reader of his own dreams as 
to convince him that the poet writes 
from experience. His narration of 
actual dreams is exact. I give a few 
examples, 

‘* ‘Till now at noon she slept again, 


And seem’d knee-deep in mountain 
grass, 

And heard her native breezes pass, 

And runlets babbling down the glen, 
She breathed in sleep a lower moan, 

And murmuring, as at night and morn, 
She thought, ‘ My spirit is here alone, 

Walks forgotten, and is forlorn.’ 
Dreaming she knew it was a dream : 

She felt he was, and was not there.” 

Mariana in the South. 


—_— we 
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«‘ And then to bed, where half in doze I 
seem’d [watch 


To float about a pan night and 

A full sea, glazed with muffled moonlight, 
swell 

On some dark shore just seen that it was 
rich.” The Princess. 


“ When in the down I sink my head, 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my 
breath ; (not Death, 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, knows 
Nor can I dream of thee as dead : 
I walk as ere I walk’d forlorn, 
When all our path was fresh with dew, 
And all the bugle breezes blew 
Reveilleé to the breaking morn. 


But what is this? I turn about, 

I find a trouble in thine eye 

Which makes me sad I know not why, 
Nor can my dream resolve the doubt : 


But ere the lark hath left the lea 
I wake, and I discern the truth, 
It is the trouble of my youth 
That foolish sleep transfers to thee.” 
In Memoriam, 


But The Vision of Sin is also an Al- 
legory. Allegories are perhaps a still 
more dangerous instrument of poetry 
than Vision. For beside the difficulty 
of treating them, there is something 
particularly unsatisfactory in the know- 
ledge that you must not rest in the 
story, but must convert your flesh and 
blood men and women, into abstrac- 
tions, into principles and emotions, into 
virtues and vices. Human nature loves 
and delights in the personal, and shrinks 
from the abstract; and especially poe- 
try shuns abstractions, and holds close 
to persons. It is this very love of the 
personal that makes poets write alle- 
gories; but the reader is strongly 
tempted to get rid of the abstractions 
altogether, and tuin the allegory into 
amere tale. And it is as moral stories 
that The Faerie Queen, The Pilgrim's 
Progress, and The Ancient Mariner are 
read for the most part. Fortunately 
some of their great lessons are so en- 
tirely on the surface, that he who runs 
cannot help but read. Certainly few 
care to enter minutely into the details, 
to find the moral bearing of this fact 
and that fact. For the interpretation 
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of an allegory involves the mysterious 
connection between the outward and 
the inward, which makes our daily life 
a marvel and asymbol. That it sub- 
sists all perhaps are conscious, though 
the multitude very dimly and partially ; 
the spiritual meaning of many visible 


. things many understand, but the entire 


significance of the whole no man can 
comprehend. However, as it is neces- 
sary that the story should be complete 
in itself, it may happen that parts of it 
have no immediate secondary meaning. 
But in some allegories the connection 
between the primary and secondary 
meanings is very close, of which I know 
no apter instance than Poe’s Tale of 
William Wilson, the story of which is 
so self-complete that it is possible that 
many have read it without suspecting 
that the double of the narrator is his 
conscience, yet its moral signification 
is most closely interwoven with its lite- 
ral; as for instance, to bring forward 
one out of many, the second William 
Wilson cannot speak above a low, 
though distinct whisper, like the still 
small voice of conscience. And that 
this union in The Palace of Art and 
The Vision of Sin is very intimate, is 
palpable ; but how intimate it is this is 
not so easy to see. I shall give a some- 
what lengthy explanation of The Vi- 
sion of Sin, in which I shall show that 
particular facts in the story, as the 
rising of the fountain, have a direct 
moral signification ; if a similar analy- 
sis were made of The Palace of Art, I 
have little doubt that the details of this 
also would be found to be each imme- 
diately symbolical.—As it is against 
The Vision of Sin, that a charge not 
unfrequently laid against Tennyson in 
general, is perhaps most frequently and 
most plausibly brought, nay, as I have 
heard many confess that it is wholly 
unintelligible to them, it may be doing 
a service to his readers if I offer an 
explanation of it, an explanation which 
I cannot positively declare to be the 
true one, but which is the result of 
many very careful readings, and much 
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reflection, and which has been assented 
to by all, and some of them well read 
in the poet, to whom I have commu- 
nicated it. 

And here will be the fittest place for 
me to endeavour to answer that charge 
of obscurity which I regard as entirely 
unfounded, if not presumptuous. For 
it does not imply merely difficulty, but 
unnecessary unintelligibility, the con- 
sequence either of ignorance of the sub- 
ject, or of indolence, or of affectation. 


Now, let us first consider what a poet 


is. Is he a man like ourselves? Has 
he our thoughts and feelings ? Does 


he speak like common men ? Yes, we 
answer emphatically, yes; it is the very 
circumstance that he sympathizes with 
us. that he knows what we think and 
feel, and puts our thoughts and feelings 
into language, that makes ussolove and 
honour him; makes us look upon him 
AY king. But he does 
The great poet has a 
mind of such wide 
hend the 


as a brother and 
not stop here. 

range as to compre- 
thoughts and feelings of all 
mankind ; as nothing is too low, so no- 
thing is too high for him; workman 
and monarch, clown and philosopher, 
he understands and speaks for all. Who 
shall dare to attempt to limit his power ? 
Who shall be bold, presumptuous 
enough to say, “ Thus far, but no far- 
* ther; thou shalt speak to me of things 
which I can at once 


every-day matters, of loves and mar- 


thou speakest to me of things beyond 
ine, of things not apparent to the 
senses, or easily apprehended by the 
reason, then I will stop my ears, and 
call thee fool to thy face.” 


* 


*. 


No one 
surely would dare to use express lan- 
guage so presumptuous, yet in effect 
this is being said to poets every day. 


But to such a one I would answer, 


Who art thou that thou shouldest de- 
fine the limits of that which thou ought- 
est rather humbly to receive and gladly 
to welcome ? Thinkest thou that the 
poet was sent into the world gifted with 
the faculty divine merely to please men 


understand, of 


riages, of births and deaths; but if 
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by descriptions of every-day things ? 
though of a truth this is an important 
part of his office ; but there are other, 
and far higher parts than this. He 
sees deeper than other men: he beholds 
what is not apparent to the senses and 
the reason, dulled and narrowed as they 
are in this world of eating and money- 
making, of hunting after pleasure, and 
honour, and power. And it is his pe- 
culiar and highest office to teach men 
this knowledge, and to keep alive in 
their hearts the apprehension and love 
of spiritual things. And now an im- 
portant difference between the parts 
of a poem to which the word obscure 
can be applied, is laid open. ‘The ob- 
scurity may lie either in the words or 
in the matter. Verbal obscurity is en- 
tirely to be condemned as the genuine 
mark of imperfect knowledge, unearn- 
estness, or affectation. But very dif- 
ferent is the case with obscurity of mat- 
ter. Here the author is writing down 
to his reader, and the very nature of 
the case necessitates obscurity, but 
mark, obscurity only in the sentiments. 
The language itself may be accurate 
and clear at the first glance to one who 
understands the subject. Of this the 
best instance that occurs to me is a 
book recently published, but probably 
already well known, The Institutes of 
Metaphysics, by Ferrier, wherein that 
vexed question, the very cross of phi- 
losophers, is treated with a verbal 
clearness which shines out in most 
grateful contrast and relief to the dark- 
ness of the subject. And this is the 
case with The Two Voices, The Vision 
of Sin, the chapters of In Memoriam 
which are called obscure, and other 
poems or passages of Tennyson, against 
which that charge is brought. For his 
language, so far from being dark and 
vague, is remarkable for its precision 
and perspicuity. Ideas, which must 
have passed across the minds of many 
men many times, but impalpably and 
transiently, apparently impossible to 
be fixed in language, he has put out 
into plain exact words. Instances of 
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this occur everywhere in his poems, 
perhaps most of all in The Two Voices, 
but I will make a single quotation, and 
that from A Dream of Fair Women. 
‘‘ No memory labours longer from the 
deep [ore 
Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden 
That glimpses, moving up, than I from 
sleep 
To gather and tell o’er 
‘“‘ Each little sound and sight. With what 
dull pain (strike 
Compassed, how eagerly I sought to 
Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 
But no two dreams are like.” 


If, then, any one is inclined to call Ten- 
nyson obscure and affected, let him 
question himself whether he is ac- 
quainted with the subject of the poem ; 
and, if he finds that he is not, let him try 
to master it; and, when he has mastered 
it, I confidently predict that he will be 
even amazed to discover how felicit- 
ously it is treated, just at the proper 
length, and in the most forcible and 
precise language.—I will now give the 
promised explanation of The Vision of 
Sin. It is an Allegory, with a high 
moral purpose, to set forth the punish- 
ment of sensuality and pleasure-seek- 
ing. 
“ A youth came riding toward a palace- 
gate ; {have flown, 
He rode a horse with wings, that. would 
But that his heavy rider kept him down.” 


Such of my readers as are acquainted 
with the Phedrus of Plato, will at once 
call to mind the myth of the two winged 
steeds and the charioteer, by which 
Plato represents the human soul, and 
will easily interpret the modern poet. 
For the information of such as are un- 
acquainted with that dialogue I[ trans- 
late the following passage. 

‘“* Let the soul be likened to a nature 
** composed of a pair of winged horses and 
‘** a charioteer. Now all the horses and 
“the charioteers of the gods are both 
** themselves good and of good descent, but 
“‘ the rest are of a mixed quality. And 
** in the first place with respect to us, it is 
“our guiding principle that drives the 
** pair of horses; in the second place, of 
“ these horses, the one is good and noble, 
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* and of like descent, the other is the op- 
** posite and of the opposite descent.” 


I need now scarcely say, that these 
horses represent severally the good and 
the bad inclinations of our nature, while 
the charioteer is the guiding principle, 
which Plato would have called reason, 
but which perhaps we should rather 
call conscience. Inthe passage in The 
Vision of Sin there is but one horse, 
the spiritual part of man, “ with wings, 
“ that would have flown, But that his 
“ heavy rider,” by which we are to un- 
derstand the carnal desires, the body, 
“kept him down.” “ And from the 
“palace came a child of sin"—a tempta- 
tion or a tempter, 
* Who took him by the curls,and led him in, 
Where sat a company with heated eyes, 
Expecting when a fountain should arise, . 
A sleepy light upon their brows and lips— 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid 
shapes, [piles of grapes.” 
By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and 


A sated party of pleasure, waiting 
for the feeling of satiety to pass 
away; for it is that which is sig- 
nified by the rising of the fountain. 
Then follows a scene of voluptuous- 
ness, which I doubt not every reader 
will now easily make out for himself, 
and in which I will draw attention to 
one thing only, the exquisite descrip- 
tion of the music, partly under the 
terms of form and colour, asking him 
to bear in mind what I said before 
about the union of the arts. 

But now a change comes over the 
dream : 

“ And then I look’d up toward a moun- 
tain tract, 

That girt the region with high cliff and 
lawn; 

I saw that every morning, far withdrawn 

Beyond the darkness an the cataract, 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn 

Unheeded.” 

This last line is perhaps the most 
strange and difficult in Tennyson; but 
I propose the following interpretation 
with little hesitation. The “ awful 
“ rose of dawn” signifies primarily the 
red morning; in an extended sense 
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the course of external nature, which 
goes on the same, day after day, de- 
spite of the wickedness of men, bear- 
ing silent testimony against them, but 
unheeded. 
the strangest things in this strange 
world how the universe silently ful- 
fils its course, for a time, and that 
often no short one, taking little or no 
heed of man, neither of his good nor 
his evil deeds, neither of his joys nor 
the 


virtue most required of the good, au- 


his sorrows, so that patience is 


dacity the sin most to be feared by the 
bad. For a long time—for long, long 
years, sometimes, but not for ever,— 
“ Though the mills of God grind slow- 
“ly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 
And, meanwhile, ** A vapour, heavy, 
“ hueless, formless, cold, Comes float- 
“ing on for many a month and year, 
“ Unheeded,” as the unspoken wit- 
of the red dawn. This is the 
gradual coming on of old age, unno- 
ticed amid the pleasures of youth. The 
dream is broken—and linked again. 


hess 


“ A grey and gap-toothed man, as lean 
“as death,” the youth of the former 
part of the poem, “ rides slowly across 
“a withered heath,” and no longer to 
a palace, but to “aruined ruin.” I 
earnestly wish that I had space to 
examine minutely the speech of the 
old man; I can particularize one cha- 
racteristic only, its bitter, intense mis- 
anthropy, and must entreat the reader 
to study it most carefully for himself. 
For the present, I content myself with 
saying, that the soul,—that soul, which 
in the young man was winged, “ and 
“would have flown,” is now in the old 
man utterly debased,—even its facul- 
ties of enjoyment are lost, except the 
very lowest,—it can comfort itself with 
only this, “ Eat and drink, for to-mor- 
* row thou diest, ” and with hating and 
cursing its fellows. Thencomes “a fur- 
“ ther change ; Once more uprose the 
“mystic mountain range,” and below 
is beheld the spectacle of the unceas- 
ing work of life and death, and the old 
man has passed through death from 


And, indeed, it is one of 
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the life of time to the life of eternity, 
and stands for judgment. Three 
voices plead, two for, one against, him. 
The first says, “ Behold it was a crime 
“ Of sense avenged by sense that wore 
“with time.” His wickedness was a 
sensuality that wrought its own pun- 
ishment, by destroying, as time went 
on, the faculties of sensual pleasure, 
But another, a sterner, voice replies, 
“ The crime of sense became The crime 
“of malice, and is equal blame.” Sen- 
suality became deliberate hatred of his 
fellow men, and is worthy of equal 
punishment. Then the third speaks, 
“He had not wholly quenched his 
“power; A little grain of conscience 
“ made him sour.’ He had not quite 
destroyed the spiritual life within him, 
and what is not destroyed may yet 
spring up and flourish; and it was even 
this remnant of conscience that made 
him hate himself and his fellows for 
their wickedness. What shall be his 
sentence? “Is there any hope?” And 
from that high land pealed an answer, 
but in a tongue no man could under- 
stand, 

‘** And on the glimmering limit far with- 

drawn, 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 

Judgment had been given, but what 
it was no man knew, neither would the 
calm and silent universe, bearing, as 
of old, its unheeded testimony, reveal 
aught. 

Such is the interpretation I venture 
to offer of this mysterious poem; a 
poem which, if Iunderstand it rightly, I 
do not hesitate to call one of the very 
finest ever written. If my explanation 
is incorrect, [have but to beg the read- 
er’s indulgence on account of its ac- 
knowledged difficulty. 

The quality which I proceed to no- 
tice may not improbably have escaped 
many readers. In grace, in softness, 
in tenderness, Tennyson has never 
been surpassed. This would be very 
generally admitted; but his capacity 
for satire appears to have attracted 
little attention. This is strange; for 
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it is exhibited most prominently in 
several poems,—passionate and fiery 
in Locksley Hall,—light and playful in 
The Princess, where the Prince de- 
scribes their half-day’s round among 
the female professors, from which they 
“issued gorged with knowledge,”—as 
also in ** The Brook,” where old Philip 
praises “ his plough, his cows, his hogs, 
his dogs,” “his hens, his geese, his 
guinea-hens,” and, after telling a tale 
about nothing, full of “ hows,” con- 
cludes with the whole “ coltish chro- 
“ nicle,”"—strong and bitter, and with 
a one-sided truth, in Maud. But it is 
in the speech of the old man in The 
Vision of Sin,—though not itself pro- 
perly satirical,—that this satirical ca- 
pacity is displayed most strikingly. Itis 
the very utmost concentration of hatred 
of God, mankind, and self ;—a very rev- 
elling in self-degradation, joined with 
contempt and mockery of others— 
fearful to read, and, as a composition, 
unsurpassable. It seems to have pro- 
mised its author the very highest place 
among satirists, amournful and doubt- 
ful, if not absolutely a bad, eminence ; 
and most happy ought we to regard it 
that Tennyson was not tempted by that 
ambition, but beside the poem just 
analysed, wrote The Princess, and In 
Memoriam, and a host of shorter poems, 
which have more than womanly ten- 
derness. 

If my criticism has been necessarily 
fragmentary even upon these three 
short poems, much more must it be 
such upon The Princess—longer than 
all three of them together. I shall 
first direct attention to the songs, 
which could on no account be passed 
over, but shall not attempt, by reason 
of the small space left me, any compa- 
rison of Tennyson with other song 
writers—only stating my opinion that 
he has written the most beautiful songs 
in the language, and pointing out 
those I consider the most beautiful of 
his. Three seem to me to stand out 
above the rest—all in The Princess, 
and coming close together, a most 
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lovely trio: “ The splendour falls,” 
“ Tears, idle tears,” and “ O swallow, 
“ swallow, flying, flying south;” the 
second the most beautiful of all. The 
rhythm is wonderful, especially as two 
of them are without rhyme. As Men- 
delssohn has written Songs without 
Words, so these may be called Songs 
without Notes. All attempt to set 
them to worthy music seems hopeless— 
though another, only less exquisite 
than these, “ Sweet and low,” has by a 
rare good fortune been joined to an 
air which exactly suits it, seeming its 
very other half. And equally lovely 
with this last are the two, “ Home 
“* they brought her warrior dead,” and 
*“ Ask me no more.” And going out 
of The Princess, surely nothing more 
is needed than merely to mention a 
few lyrics, to which the name song 
may be given: “ A Farewell,” “ Break, 
* break, break,” “ Come not when I 
“ am dead,” “ The Poet's Song.” 
Farther than this I can comment 
only upon three points, all connected 
with and illustrating one another, and 
all, to a great degree, meeting in one 
centre, Ida—the practical aim of The 
Princess, Tennyson’s treatment of 
love, and his delineation of character. 
Many men, if not the generality, 
seem to be fond of calling the poet an 
idealist, somewhat as a term of re- 
proach, and of contrasting him, some- 
what to his disadvantage, with practical 
men. And practical men, according to 
such, are politicians, generals, lawyers, 
men of business,—men who can secure 
the interest, in some cases of others, 
but if not that, then of themselves. 
And by interests they understand 
power, reputation, wealth. And in 
this sense such men are practical. But 
there is another sense of the word, a 
higher, and so a truer sense, in which 
these men may or may not deserve 
this epithet—which has then become a 
very honourable one, a more honour- 
able than which cannot be accorded. 
For what is the strict meaning of prac- 
tical? not only its etymological, but 
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its original, and still best and true 
meaning. Tpatcc is moral action, and 
a practical man is he who performs 
moral actions. And here for moral, to 
adapt a phrase translated from Greek 
to a Christian age and country, we 
may fairly substitute spiritual or reli- 
gious. Who then are the practical 
men in this sense of the word? Men 
who can buy cheap and sell dear, gain 
fortunes, high rank, popularity ? clearly 
not necessarily so; certainly not, if 
these have been gained at the expense 
of truth, honour, benevolence—any 
part of virtue. No, not such men, 
but men very different ; in the highest 
sense such as St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine—men who discover to their fel- 
lows the comparative worth of heaven 
and earth, and the impolicy—to take a 
low ground, because worldly men prize 
themselves for their policy—of sacri- 
ficing the former for the latter. These 
have not all been powerful, honoured 
or wealthy; but, on the contrary, have 
been in penury, in disgrace often— 
sometimes have seemed to find their 
reward in imprisonment, and scourg- 
ing, and death. They seem to have 
taken poor care of themselves; yet 
were they none the less the most prac- 
tical men of the earth. And below 
these, but in a very high, almost the 
first rank, are poets and their brethren 
in art, who strive to refine and spirit- 
ualize mankind by the love of beauty. 
They may have their impracticalities ; 
but so far as they aim at raising and 
ennobling first themselves, and then 
the rest of the world, so far they are 
practical. Accordingly we must not 
be surprised to find a practical end in 
poems. Indeed I should be inclined 
to refuse the name of a great poem to 
any that had not a distinct and well 
sustained moral purpose. And such a 
purpose, and that, in the present day, 
one of the most important, is to be 
found in The Princess. His object, is 
the education and position of women, 
whose salvation, no less than men’s, is 
to be wrought out not only by the feel- 
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ings but in part by the intellect also. 
I use the terms “ feeling” and “ intel- 
lect” in accordance with a division uni- 
versally made, and very convenient ; 
though I am prepared to regard them as 
only two sides of the same, or at least, 
(and this I positively assert,) as so inti- 
mately combined, that in general they 
both rise and fall together. None 
knows this better than ‘Tennyson ; he 
has expressed it over and over again— 
and in The Princess it may be said 
that he has devoted almost his longest 
poem to it. Not that he sets forth the 
mode followed by Ida as the right one ; 
as I have before observed, he manifestly 
satirizes it as pedantic and superficial 
—width without depth; but, <u: is 
clearly laid down in the last chapter, 
it is the method only which is to be al- 
tered, the principle of extended educa- 
tion is retained. That chapter I most 
earnestly commend to the reader, as 
containing the most beautiful, which is 
also the true, idea of woman—which, 
when she shall have realized, then will 
she be that which God created her at 
the first—the glory of the man, the 
beauty of the universe. 

The number of love poems is legion. 
“Old song which poet ever singeth, Of 
“which the listening world is never 
“weary,” as Alexander Smith says, 
whose own poetry is almost solely upon 
this one subject. And he speaks truly 
too, as a little consideration will show, 
with the reasons thereof. And of all 
poets, [ know none whose treatment of 
love combines so much tenderness, pu- 
rity, passion, and intellectuality as Ten- 
nyson’s. One at least of these qualities 
shines out in all his delineations,—in- 
tellectuality and passion are predomi- 
nant in Locksley Hall, purity and ten- 
derness in The Miller's Daughter ; 
these, together with intellectuality in 
The Day Dream, while the intensest 
passion burns in Fatima: and so I 
might go on throughout his poems; 
but the crowning delineation is in The 
Princess, which unites them all in a 
degree I know not of elsewhere, and 
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makes its author, before all others, the 
Poet of Love. 

This, together with the third point, 
will be made plain, if we examine at 
some length the character of Ida, who 
is at once the chief figure and the centre 
of the love poetry in The Princess. 
All Tennyson’s persons are brought 
before us with the true dramatic art 
which makes us feel and think of them 
as actual men and women. ‘To select 
a few out of a vast number in his Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, I would instance the 
hero in Locksley Hall, the speaker and 
the first voice in The Two Voices, and 
the old man in The Vision of Sin. 
Whatever portrayal of character the 
plan of In Memoriam allows is exact. 
In the third part of this essay I shall 
analyze the hero in Maud, and I may 
now suggest in passing, the persons in 
The Brook, especially old Philip. But, 
as might have been expected, it is in 
The Princess that his dramatic power 
is best displayed. I proceed to com- 
ment upon Ida, merely observing of 
the others, that they are all drawn, or 
rather sketched, with the hand of a 
master. I have before said that Ten- 
nyson’s characters are felt as actual 
men and women; yet I now allow that 
Ida is an ideal. She is an ideal of 
woman, as woman was created, as she 
may yet be in the time of “ the world’s 
“ vreat bridal "—the half“ of that great 
“race which is to be.” But, though 
an ideal, she is no abstraction, and is 
felt to be real and personal as much as 
any of the many male ideals which have 
been drawn from time immemorial : 
the Trojan, or rather Greek, and I 
might almost say English, Hector, the 
Scandinavian Odin, the Medieval Sir 
Galahad—these are not the less human 
because no man has hitherto reached 
their standard ; in the long, let us hope 
great, future, who knows but that equal 
heroes may arise? And so Ida is a 
woman, yes, as woman may yet become, 
with all the purity, softness, and loving 
tenderness which men assign to woman 
as her crowning and distinctive, though 
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not her exclusive, attribute. Woman 
she is from the very first ; not less when 
lecturing to her female scholars and 
disdainfully thrusting the male intru- 
ders from her college, than when 
nursing the wounded Prince, and yield- 
ing to his love. Her courage and her 
devotion to her great cause make her 
at first reject his love and brave the 
anger of his father and her own, and 
the war that ensued ; but her gratitude 
and her gentleness, or perhaps some- 
thing greater even than these, some- 
thing that already “ killed her with 
“ herself”—for he had mixed with her 
girlhood's dreams made her write,“ Still 
“ take not his life; he risked it for my 
“own: His mother lives.” With wo- 
manly indignation she takes her babe 
from the friend who seemed so deeply 
to have wronged her and her cause, 
* false, false, false ;” but with womanly 
tenderness she cherishes it, and with 
womanly longing feels it a “ pledge of 
“a love not to be hers,” very soon re- 
storing it to the mother. What sisterly 
affection mingles with her anger and 
resolution in her letter to her brother ! 
With what feminine pride she pro- 
mises him immortal renown as the 
champion of woman! How readily and 
gladly she opens her we to her 
wounded brothers and to her wounded 
lover, who alas! had been the foe that 
had * bred all this change!” Small 
praise, it may be said ; but soon, almost 
as readily, though with deep sorrow 
and the darkest forebodings, with all 


-her “ world in secret blackened, seem- 


“ ing blank and waste, and vain,” she 
flings her doors wide, that all the 
wounded enemies not less than friends 
may enter, though all her maidens 
must be sent home, except those who 
may nurse the sick! And now, while 
she herself nurses the Prince and re- 
turns his love, surely all can see her 
woman,—devoted, dependent, loving, 
—looking to him who is to be her hus- 
band for aid and guidance in her great 
work of reforming half the world. She 
is the noblest, the sweetest, the most 
Cc 
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beautiful female character I know in 
fiction; the very flower of that pure, 
delicate mind which had already created 
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the Marianas, Eleanore, Lady Flora, 
and Lady Clare. 
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HE dancers swept mer- 
rily by me on that night 
of Lady Lacy's ball 
eleven years ago, and 
fanned me pleasantly as 

they bounded past to the tune of in- 

struments, and there was nothing in 
all this to make me peevish, and fretful, 
and morose ; yet I stood aside moodily, 
taking no part in the dancing, nor the 
talk—and though I asked myself often 
how it was that I felt so evil-minded 
on that night, yet 1 needed no answer, 
knowing well the reason, that it was 





because of my cousin Gertrude, and her 
troop of flatterers, and because she 
slighted me openly, putting me toshame 
before all who knew our betrothal; 
and because I could not help thinking 
that somehow her love had grown cold 
of late. And some there were who 
rated me for my gloomy looks, and 
pestered me with silly questionings, 
to which I lent little heed or answer. 
And all the while Gertrude was hidden 
from me by aring of satellites, but her 
silver laugh and jesting troubled me 
heavily. “ To-morrow,” said I, “ I will 
* speak to her kindly and firmly, and if 
“it must be so, release her whatever 
“comes tome.” I had fancied more- 
over that her father’s manner was shy 
and altered to me when I crossed him 
in the Hall; for he passed by me with 
unwonted coldness, and left the house 
immediately. ‘Two gentlemen were 
talking in a low tone to one another, 
close at hand, but, though I moved to 
be out of overhearing, I had uncon- 
sciously caught the substance of their 
conversation, earnest and grave— some 
great failures in the north had followed 
the strikes, and certain great city houses 
were said to be deeply involved in the 


loss. Why should I, with unreason- 
ing, overleaping thought, so swiftly 
couple this with that strange meeting 
in the hall? I cannot tell, only a fear 
not wholly indefinite fell upon me. 

I would leave now; where was the 
hostess, my firm, most constant pro- 
tector in all boyish scrapes? in the 
glance I gave round the room I saw 
that Gertrude was not there: I was at 
her ladyship’s side presently, and held 
out my hand. “ So soon, Charlie, you 
must be ill; upon my word you look 
so, let me”’—‘* No, dear Lady Lacy, 
there is positively nothing the matter 
with me, a slight headache perhaps;” 
and as I urged this it came upon me 
indeed quick and throbbing —‘* my 
father said he should want me at a 
very early hour in the morning, and 
I cannot fail him.” “ It is not much 
past twelve,” she said; “ you are not 
generally so particular about. sleep. 
Poor boy!” I saw she was aware of 
more than she expressed. <A kind look 
and kinder pressure. “* I am sorry I 
prepared such an entertainment for 
you, Charlie; good bye.” 

Yet I could not go without saying 
good-night” to my beautiful cousin, 
who caused me such secret sorrow, 
but knew it not. Passing the refresh- 
ment room I saw her, as I thought, 
sitting in the cool, for her face was 
scarlet with the flush of dancing, and 
slightly bent, but another step dis- 
covered that she was not alone, and 
what I saw besides I say not: then I 
passed out straightway into the night, 
where the snow lay deep upon the 
ground on that February morning, 
feeling not heart-broken and crushed 
as I used to think I should feel, if any 
great distress fell upon me, but full of 
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animal spirit and strange excitement. 
There was not a star in all the sky: I 
was glad there were none to look down 
with their far-off, cold and restless 
eyes upon me; but a thick covering 
of snow-cloud was wrapped about the 
earth and shrouded it all night long. 
As I stepped upon the pavement the 
half-clothed, shivering form ofa woman 
came and cried to me. “ Pity, oh! 
pity, it is so cold, and my child is 
starving, Sir—no home, nor food for 
it all this day long ;” and all her voice 
was broken by the chattering of her 
set teeth in the frozen jaws. Surely, 
surely it was the good Lord sent this 
encounter, at the moment when my 
selfish heart was thinking only of its 
grief; for when the woman was gone, a 
deep shame and inward silence came 
upon me, such, only stronger according 
to the growth of years, as in younger 
days had smitten me with cruel con- 
trast when a lean starved face pressed 
itself into silly flatness against a pastry- 
cook’s window, when I was within. 
Contrast, why contrast then? did I not 
indeed know that every day misery 
walked the gay streets with opulence, 
and squalor shared the houses with 
fashion? Ah! but man is very brave 
in the sunlight—did one ever behold a 
wraithin the noonday, or see meridian 
glamour? but the hour and waste of 
darkness, how are they not phantomed 
with infinite spirits! 

‘** No home, no food all the day long,” 
and yet our dogs are housed and fed! 
Oh! there should be echo of these 
words, reverberation deep and hollow, 
through every happy home at midnight, 
when the lights are out, and all men 
are at once alone,—“* No home;” “ no 
food.” Is it true ? Question the winds 
that blow over cities at night-time, 
what voices they bear along with 
them. Is it enough, oh! good people, 
to thank God night and morning for 
home and life ?—willit be asked ever at 
any time, chiefly at one great time, 
“Where is thy brother ?”—will it be an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Am I my brother's keeper?” 
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Alas! poor heart of mine, how should 
I ever comfort it again! already I was 
changed, even in this brieftime. I said 
within myself, “ Since no good sleep 
“ can come to me this night, I will walk 
“among the streets till morning, and 
“see the woe of the great city”’—and 
while the words were yet within my 
mind, I struck upon it unawares. 

**Oh! Richard—Dickey, doan't— 
mercy! you'll hurt the child—oh !"— 
God! the cry that went up shrieking 
to thy heaven—oh! didst Thou hear 
it ? yet there came down no thunder 
nor fire, nor did the ground beneath 
open and consume. She had gone 
down before that fearful blow, her poor 
head striking, as it fell, against the 
projecting window-frame—surely she 
is dead: three or four men came out 
of the tap-room at the cry, for it was 
keen and piercing. I saw that they 
were drunk, all of them, like the mon- 
ster who had done this evil deed; he 
stood leaning against the wall, all un- 
conscious, muttering curses. I was 
kneeling upon the snow beside her 
now ; it was a cruel sight beneath the 
wretched glimmer of the lamp-light— 
her cheek and mouth were full of blood; 
as I raised her head it flowed over me ; 
presently I think she would have choked 
in the swoon: her bonnet fell from 
her to the ground as I lifted her, and 
her hair, wet with the trampled snow, 
was long and raven black. I took no 
heed to the inarticulate gabble round 
me; I knew the wretch had staggered 
towards me, making the dark air black 
with oaths, that his silly, half-witted 
comrades were doing their feeble best 
to lead him back, and once my arm 
received a kick meant for the helpless 
form it shielded :—but my eyes were 
upon her countenance trying to trace 
below the signs of want and famine, 
the lines of what must once have been 
tender, well-nigh beautiful. 

The noise of the sliding and stag- 
gering of their feet was stopped by the 
swinging to of the door. I followed 
the direction of her arm to reach the 
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pulse ; the hand was very firmly clasp- 
ing something — both hands; surely 
not a child, not a child ? 

“Wot's up ‘ere, Sir?—a woman 
drunk I 'spose.” 

“Oh! policeman, look down here— 
look at this child.” He stooped and 
disengaged it tenderly enough for the 
man. ‘ Why it's dead, sir, stone dead 
—but not cold yet ; may be she killed 
it herself a-fallin.” “No, no, no; the 
man’s in there, in there, her husband, 
who struck her down.” There was 
horror upon my face I know, and pride 
of experience in his voice as he answer- 
ed, “ Why, bless yer, sir, these things 
‘appens plenty enough; every night 
pretty nigh.” “ See her looked to and 
sheltered for the night, and from the 
brute in there.” Then I left money 
with him, and hurried away. 

It began again to snow thickly, 
coming slantwise against the cheek, so 
that I was fain lower my head awhile, 
A dull 


and heavy sound of the quarters came 


and let the storm pass by. 


from time to time from the churches, 
and at long intervals a traveller would 
pass rapidly, and, saving this, I seemed 
already alone in the great streets, yet 
I knew this could not be ; somewhere 
in desolate bye-lanes I knew there 
was homeless woe, but a 
the unknown evil chained me to the 
great thoroughfares, and I never left 
them. 

An hour more and I was leaning 
against the parapet of Waterloo Bridge, 
where I have often stood since then, 
in dreams; as I have stood once in 
reality, by another river in another 
city, watching not the river nor the 
rush of the rough water, which lay 
indeed viewless far below, known only 
by reflection from dim lamps on 
bridges beyond, but watching the flow 
of silence and the darkness. as I could 
not from the narrow streets—darkness 
and silence infinite, most unlike that 
we meet on trackless moors, and on 
high mountain tops, but laden with 
the pestilence of huddled crowds, and 
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all the untold horrors of cities. I 
know not what unnameable horror is 
borne upon this nightly silence upon 
bridges—some dreadful dolour, inef- 
fable, mysterious there is in it, which 
makes the great bridges at that hour, 
to my thinking, more awful than any 
place on earth. Where lies the horror? 
have I read somewhere, years ago, 
when my little store of reading made 
fancy doubly dear, and a legend was a 
thing remembered, did I read a story 
of self-inflicted death and murder un- 
derneath the arches? Only this I 
know, that all weird perplexity, and 
strange uncertain horror, and ghastly 
trooping of multitudinous forms, that 
crowd and sway and palpitate in shift- 
ing gloom, are all, all gathered toge- 
ther here, so that in evil dreams, Which 
kept me nightly company many a long 
year afterwards, there was, chief of all, 
an oppressive haunting of my confused 
sense by a dark swift river, cold and 
rough and treacherous, far below me, 
banked on both sides of its limitless 
shores by a multitude of human beings, 
who cast forth arms of supplication 
across the water, while they wept and 
watched and waited, looking for some 
deliverance that never came nor would 
come till the end. 

So standing trancedly, gathering in 
great store of fearful imagination for 
dreams to come, there fell upon my ear 
a sound of confused voices from the 
south side as of people quarrelling, 
which at times grew shrill and then 
ceased again, and recommenced. I 
hurried across the bridge as fast as 
my feet would bear me, in the snow, 
towards the direction of the noise, for 
the intervening space could not be 
great: turning the corner of the second 
street, the cries were again distinct, 
as if a door had suddenly opened, 
close at hand now ; the cries of a young 
girl uppermost in wild supplication. 
“Oh! mother, mother, loose me, let 
me go—I can't go home, loose me, let 
me go;” and they were answered by 
curses and reproaches, and names, 
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hard and bitter. I heard them—the 
most stained and spotted names that 
women bear did her mother call her; 
and the soiled and sullied gaiety of her 
dress, and the rent and shattered come- 
liness of her face told a tale, not un- 
heard before: for a moment the girl 
freed herself from the clenched and 
tightened hold of the other, and fled 
down the street. I saw the mother’s 
face then under the glimmer of the 
misty lamp,—saw the fruitless out- 
stretching of her bare thin arms, and 
the totter forward, and the fall. I 
stayed not a moment, but was in pur- 
suit, quickly overtaking and bringing 
back my poor prisoner, crying and 
sobbing, ‘ Let me go, sir, for God's 
sake; don’t take me back again to 
mother.” Her sobbing was so violent 
that she was powerless now, and I led 
her gently to the place where her 
mother sat, for she had risen and was 
sitting on a step, moaning in a low 
voice, and rocking with the anguish 
of her soul. And in that hour, stand- 
ing with those lonely ones on the 
winter morning, I was suddenly aware 
of a change come over me; knew that 
all the joy and pleasure of life had 
passed in a moment, and a new order 
had begun ; felt a shiver pass through 
every limb that the night wind had not 
caused; knew afterwards it was the 
unsheathing of the sword for battle by 
the angel of my life; and while the 
chill was yet upon me, the bells rang 
out the hour of four, and I said within 
myself, ‘I shall never langh again 
‘until I die.” The moment of the crisis 
had passed, and I was awake again. 
I touched the woman on the shoulder, 
holding her daughter by the hand. 
“She is come back to you,” I said, 
‘she will never leave you any more ; 
come, look up, she is waiting to be for- 
given;”’ but the mother never ceased 
to rock and sway to and fro, muttering 
indistinctly, “ I guessed it above a 
month ago, when it kep’ me awake 
night after night—her'd better ha’ 
died, like Jenny, though her was clem- 
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med, nor come to this—hers the last of 
*em a’—her'd better ha’ died, like Jen- 
ny, though I seed her starving.” There 
upon the snow, at the feet of her 
wasted mother, did she throw herself, 
crying, “ Mother, forgive me, I'm 
going home, mother; I am, indeed; 
I shall never leave you any more— 
look up, look up—there, there, now 
take me, hold me, mother, so, so— 
hush, we'll beg our way from this Lon- 
don to-morrow ; we'll stop no more— 
hush—oh! my God!" A storm of 
sobs and broken cries, as from hearts 
nigh rending—then a lull of quiet 
weeping, face to face. I left all the 
contents of my purse in the daughter's 
hand, and drew away, lest I should 
break the holy peace that had not been 
with them since innocency fled. 

Two acts of the great city tragedy 
that is played every night; but 
“enough,” I said, ‘ enough, I can bear 
no more horrors, for surely the worst 
misery is not simple homelessness, nor 
cold nor hunger, but something worse 
than all these together; oh! far 
worse.” And remorse came upon me 
for all the years of my life, spent in 
thoughtless indifference to misery so 
near me, and a cowardly dread lest I 
should not go unpunished. I was very 
cold, and eyesore with the bitter wind, 
as I retraced my steps towards the 
abbey. As I passed the house which I 
had left five hours before, the upper 
windows were still a-light, and upon 
the drawn blinds great shadows fell at 
intervals. ‘The dancing went on still: 
how well I knew the life that was 
passing there! at another time I could 
have laughed, fancying the little tu- 
mult of pride and passion there enact- 
ing, how little! Yet there was present 
to my mind then only a sense of injus- 
tice and wrong, of happiness unmerited 
and misery undeserved, a feeling of 
monstrous hard inequality that, com- 
ing with the vividness of a new emotion 
on my overstrained sympathy, sent me 
for the moment reeling down precipi- 


tate gulfs of thought, leading I knew 
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not whither. God forgive me; yet be- 
tween those walls of feasting and the 
outer misery was not the distance very 
short ? even as I think, 
tween the turf we walk upon to-day, 
and the coffin that shall lie below pre- 
sently. 

In the dee 'P darkness of the fog I 
saw a carriage drive up, and by and 
by the form of one I knew stept out 
of the wide doorway, shawled close 
against the night air, but not to be 
mistaken by me; an officer, whom I 
also knew, 
gallantly, I confessed, and gracefully, 
than I had ever done it, 
and so returned. 


brief, as be- 


discharged my duty, more 


bowed low, 


The morning came at length, gloomy 
and bringing a fall of frozen sleet, but 
I wis glad of its coming in any form, 
however wretched. One by one the 
gas-lights were put out, and at street 
corners were little gatherings of men 
and boys, making their spare, comfort- 
less breakfast 
the growth of 


. before the day's labour: 
the 
marked more by the increase of pass- 
ing feet than of light. Rapidly I made 
my way homewards now ; 
wanted me and I had never 
failed him ; it was yet good time when 
| reached home, 


new morning was 


my father 
early, 


for the window-blinds 
and the shutters. still 
I knocked, and as if some 
one were that moment at the door, it 
opened immediately, even before I had 
“WW hy John,’ 
been. sitting 

watching for me, have you?” 
old man looked ill, and shivered vio- 
lently, I thought, with cold, but it was 
not so Before 
he answered, the door of the first room 
in the hall opened, and our physician 
came forward and took me |} V the hand. 
I was speechless, because of the old 


were dow n, 


unclosed. 


ceased to rap. 


a 


* I said, 


you have'nt 


up and 
for the 


“ Is my father up?” 


man's trembling and the presence of 


our physician; the latter led me into 


the room, closed the door, and caught 
me by both hands. 


‘I have melan- 
choly news for you 


Mister Charles: 
ean vou bear it? rest upon this chair 
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a moment—your poor father is no 
he was called suddenly, very 
suddenly away at four this morning.” 
I heard every word distinctly, never 


more ; 


were my ears more wakeful; at four 
o'clock too. I struggled for a moment 
to free myself, and go to him lying 
dead, but my knees smote together and 
failed me, and I fell against the table; 
there followed a dizziness and confused 
reeling of all objects in the room, which 
by and by passed away, and left me 
weak, but not speechless. ‘ I will go 
and see him now, Sir; I am strong 
again.” A look of unutterable pity 
fell upon me for a moment, and from 
its strangeness a fearful and horrible 
suspicion linked itself with that fore- 
shadowed fear of seven hours back, so 
that I shouted and passed out, and 
along the hall to the staircase foot, and 
fell there swooning. 

When I was again conscious I found 
myself in my own room upon my bed, 
where I remained two days and nights 
in deep oblivion of all things. Neither 
in all that time did I undress or par- 
take of any food, but lay quiet and 
still as they laid me, sleeping deeply 
nearly all the time ; but m the morn- 
ing of the third day, so soon as the 
gloming had melted into fuller day- 
light through the windows, I rose and 
passed into my father’s presence—he 
bade me be there early, and I came. 
Now ever since the Lord Christ rose 
from the grave upon the third day, it 
has not ceased to happen with the dead 
that all the beauty of their former days 
should be renewed for a little space in 
their countenance, more purified and 
cleansed than it had ever been in youth 
and life, and all the sin and evil passed 
away utterly, and after that the change, 
and the corruptible given to corrup- 
tion. And it was so with him; for as 
[ stood bending above his face, white 
as the whitest marble, I saw the fea- 
tures crowned with a greater beauty 
than they had ever had in life. There 
a full hour afterwards they found me, 
and led me away unresistingly ; 
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the longing and the yearning of my 
heart to be with him during that mys- 
terious hour, I think I reached the 
limits of life and death, and was not 
far from overpassing. I saw him no 
more again. ‘They took him from his 
own room, the chamber of his little 
hopes and schemes for me—oh! not 
for himself, but me—his child, who lay 
deeply sleeping in the chamber above 
his head, while he kept vigil. They 
took him beyond his old familiar doors 
once more, and down the street once 
more, and a silly pageant with him of 
black draped mockeries, and plumes 
that shook mournfully to one refrain 
of “ nevermore,” making my heart 
stone, and my head sick with close air 
and desolation. And I returned to the 
great house where we had all lived 
once, my mother, and my little sister, 
and my father. Many came and went, 
and held committees, and examined 
ledgers and safes, and papers and desks, 
and drew up forms, and signed signa- 
tures, and wound up affairs, never 
heeding or asking for me till all was 
over; and I was invited to meet them, 
and hear that my father was ruined, 
and everything must be sold to meet 
the creditors. Very kindly, on the 
whole, did these men of business deal 
with me, in spite of their hard looks. 
I had been quite prepared for all that 
had come to pass ; somehow I had been 
put unconsciously in knowledge of all 
these things. One old man, whom I 
had remembered at my father’s table, 
came forward, and speaking even ten- 
derly and delicately, offered his home 
to me while the sale went on at least, 
and for so long a time as I should af- 
terwards need, but I declined. So 
this last week ended, and brought at 
its close the last Sunday I should ever 
spend in the old house. I wondered 
that Gertrude had not been to see me, 
had not even written to me; a short 
note of condolence came from her 
father, he was away from town, and 
could not attend the funeral. ‘ I wish 
‘she had written me a line,” I kept 
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saying; but I resolved that no evil 
dreams should break this last Sabbath 
at home. “ Let no unfaithfulness be in 
“‘me to-day,” I said,—“ the last,the last.” 

Yet beneath the surface of my tran- 
quillity there ran an undercurrent of 
turbulent doubtings, so that oftentimes 
I caught myself longing for the mor- 
row, that I might see Gertrude, and 
tell her all that I had resolved upon, 
and release her from our childish en- 
gagement. How [ loved her, yet the 
close presence of that other griefnerved 
me to support this also. At night I 
was sore troubled with dreams, more 
than I had ever been before; kept 
awaking from them, and then sleeping 
on again, and continuing the vision 
that had startled me; they changed 
and glided from one to another form 
with that mocking semblance of reason 
that makes them so real; towards 
morning came one that I remembered 
afterwards, because of what followed. 
I had gone down the street in which 
we lived, and passed immediately into 
a strange country I had never seen 
before ; for miles away it was over- 
grown with a forest of funeral plumes 
instead of trees; suddenly some one 
was laughing above me, and the laugh, 
I thought, was Gertrude’s, and looking 
up, I saw her standing on a platform 
that was near me; and while I yet 
looked there was another had come 
beside her, and they were both laugh- 
ing together, [thought, at me. Whereat 
I grew angry, and an inexpressibly 
painful sensation came over me, while 
quickly, quite imperceptibly, I was 
struggling in water, and they still 
above me, leaning over the parapet of 
a bridge and laughing. I caught a 
rope that hung from the summit to 
within a foot above my head, and while 
my hand closed upon it, it became 
suddenly, I thought, a pistol, and with 
a quick, sharp clapping at my ear, shot 
me through; and the laughter died 
away upon the parapet far above me. 
I woke with the pain in my head as if 
I had been really shot, while my heart 
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beat audibly, and heard a sharp rap- 
ping at my door. *“ It's eight o'clock, 
sir; you told me to call you at seven, 
but I could'nt this last morning, sir.” 


Poor old John, the oldest servant of 


our house, who had known my father 
from a child. I bade him enter; I 
searcely think he could have slept 
all night. Then I dressed carefully, 
breakfasted, and bade all the servants 
God speed. I would have given them 


some memorials of my father and of 


me, but could not honestly, for every- 
thing was to be sold, everything, so 
completely ruined were we. So I 
spoke to them and talked about their 
future prospects, and wept as they 
sobbed again to part with me ; for my 
father was gentle to his servants, and 
spoke ever kindly to them, and they 
had remained, all of them, many years 
in our house. 

The last two or three hours were 
busily spent in gathering together and 
destroying whatever papers or letters 
I had, whose use or pleasure had gone, 
and this had lett me little time for 
thinking; but once in the street, no 
longer face to face with bitter memo- 
ries, the perplexities of my future came 
upon me with the fury of a whirlwind. 
I had determined to see Gertrude that 
morning, to release her from her early 
promise, made when the world was all 
beyond her and unknown, and in days 
when I was her hero all unrivalled. I 
could not blame her, not much at least, 
that she found many more brilliant 
than I had ever been; no, I would act 
as bravely and mantfully that morning 
as became my father’s son: yet my re- 
solution nearly choked my lite, l tried 
to think of her father's moneyed pride, 
and my own ruin, but could not: now 
that l was going to give up my trea- 
sure I felt only how I loved it, yet I 
had not come without counting the 
cost. Through the long week that 
followed my father’s burial I had come 
through bitter tribulation and searing 
of the heart to what I had determined. 
Yet as I neared the street in which 


she lived, the quick pulsation of my 
heart would catch my breath, and send 
me staggering along. So clear it 
seemed to me before, all the words 
that I should say; but now they all 
melted away from my hold, and I 
walked on as one blinded by some 
fearful sight. Oh! it was much to 
lose ; how much, who shall ever say ? 
who shall make a reckoning of woe 
like this ? but so short time past how 
smoothly went my life. Six months 
back I had gone to meet her at the 
port where she landed, and my future 
years were then coloured with the 
colour of the golden sunset that we 
walked in together on the close of that 
summer day. And now how was it 
with me, and with him who had given 
me life, and her who had made it 
dear ? 

I walked through many needless 
streets, because of the violent beating 
at my heart; and when it had somewhat 
ceased, | began to near the house of 
my doom. I had reached it soon, and 
was at the door ; it opened to let some 
one pass out. “Is Miss Aymas at 
home?” * Yes, sir.” “ I wish to see 
her alone, you need not give my name, 
say a gentleman wishes to see her for 
a few moments.” The servant led me 
into the drawing-room. I entered, 
and was quite alone. As I crossed the 
room the reflection of my mourning 
dress, in a full length mirror, quite 
startled me; a foolish fright, but my 
heart stood ready to leap at every- 
thing. There was the water-colour 
I had commissioned a young artist 
friend of mine to paint for her, hang- 
ing in the room. I had never seen it, 
and now approached it, if by any means 
it could divert my overstrained ex- 
pectation. There was drawn the figure 
of a lonely man standing before a city, 
iron-walled and turretted, and garri- 
soned with a multitude that stood 
above the gates; but the background 
of the city was fire, and those thousand 
or more who kept the gates stood black 
against the yellow light, and the fire, 
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which was the atmosphere of the city, 
glowed through the iron grating that 
barred the going in, and fell upon the 
dead water of the moat round about, 
heavily and dull, and upon the pale 
face of the man who stood there, “ at 
“war ‘twixt will and will not in his 
‘“mind;” and I knew it for Dante, 
and his vision of the city of hell. The 
picture was wrought wonderfully, as I 
knew it would be, knowing the artist, 
and his soul, from boyhood. There 
was neither play nor forked struggling 
in that fire, but only glow—the quiet- 
ness of omnipotent strength. Strange 
that it held me so—came upon me like 
a thought, long lost and forgotten, 
newly found; the visage of the man 
too, it seemed scarcely definite, else 
the great heart of the painter beat too 
stormily when he came to that, and 
his hand refused obedience; for, as- 
suredly, the face was not at all unlike 
my own, but older, many years older. 
I clung fixedly upon the pictured pro- 
phecy with the eyes of a drowning 
man when they fasten piteously upon 
the white clouds that drift across his 
face, so near they seem to him looking 
upwards. My heart had so died within 
me, that, for a while, I saw as one who 
sees not, to whom all things are alike 
unreal; for the room, and all within it, 
shrunk into unreality, seemed as un- 
real as the picture, and in the lapsing 
of my soul into the dream of the pic- 
ture, the action seemed reversed, and 
| appeared awakening from a sleep of 
troubles and dilemmas. A footstep 
descending to the level of the room 
convulsed me for amoment—the dream 
of unreality was gone; the door open- 
ed and I was face to face, with Ger- 
trude:; she was pale, in her black dress, 
[ thought she trembled slightly as I 
took her hand. “ You have received 
Papa's note,” she asked, “ this morn- 
ing?” I shook my head in answer. 
“She seemed strangely confused, and 
a painful suspense of silence followed. 
“ Do you stay long in town?” she asked 
presently. I answered that my plans 
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were unsettled, wondering at the 
strangeness of the question, and the 
nervous manner of her speech. Find- 
ing I did not even speak now, she 
went on: “ We go to-day to Scotland.” 
I looked up as soon as this was said, 
and fixed my eyes upon her. “ And 
you were going away without seeing 
me, Cousin, or even writing to me?” 
How hotly the fire was burning 
there behind the walls, in the city of 
Dis, upon the brows of that solitary 
man it struck hotly, but upon my 
brows how cold drops of moisture 
hung! But I gathered breath and 
spoke passionately. ‘ Oh, Gertrude, 
you have been very cruel to me in my 
bitterness.” For a momenta cataract 
of tears stood ready to fall, and I could 
not see for them. She laid her hand 
convulsively upon my arm, and said, 
“IT must stop no more; I cannot bear 
to see you after all that I have done ; 
we ought not to have met in this way, 
you will see why, when you read my 
father’s letter ; try to forgive me some- 
time.” And when I looked again she 


was gone. 


* * * * * * 


The seasons came and went conti- 
nually, as in the former days. I saw 
the changing of the moon, and the ris- 
ing and falling of old constellations, as 
in the beginning of years; and round 
about the land the ancient winds were 
blowing and the old sea waves beating, 
when I left my country, for my great 
woe had not fallen upon them, nor 
caused that that dark river should 
cease to flow for other men as it had 
ceased for me. There was not any- 
thing in all the earth to comprehend 
my woe. 

Away, and across the sea to France, 
flying from that city of homeless streets 
weak and sick, and going mad, for I 
did not mistake the signs that visited 
me too surely, a startling crushing 
sense of memory leaving me altogether 
—and one fixed thought that never left 
me, but came soothing me at all hours 
of the day and night—a prophetical 
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foresight of speedy death—onwards, 
ever onwards, travelling southward, 
losing memory, growing strange and 
unknown to my ownself. And, as I 
journeyed on, from day to day, for 
long weeks, it seemed in some weird 
trance, all the land before me ripened 
slowly into corn-fields, flowered into 
infinite sweet gardens, stretching sea- 
ward, stretching sunward, miles away. 
But, somehow, human faces grew ever 
vague and indistinct and shadowy, 
passed close beside me, but yet seemed 
far off and out of hearing. But I took 
comfort from the corn-flowers and the 
deep scarlet poppies ; for I lay among 
them in the quiet morning, all my 
length among them, waiting, waiting 
for some fulfilment, I could not re- 
member what, but thought it would 
surely come at last when they cut away 
the corn, and the blue and purple 
flowers, and darkened the sweet skies 
with rain and wind and cloud, and 
But, though I 
travelled ever ceaselessly, [ came upon 
no more flower-lands; but, one night, 
instead, I came within sight—oh! my 
head—of again ;—saw 
surely the red fires of London divide 
the earth and sky, with a long chain of 
broken lights; knew that the time was 
come at length—that when I reached 
the river-side, all would be forgotten, 
no more cold and hunger, and home- 
for 


drove me from them. 


poor home 


lessness me, no more rain and 
wind—but a land of corn and corn- 
flowers, and the blue sky above. 

By the river bank at length, changed 
from when I stood there last, but that 
was long, long ago: there was a moving 
in the chimes, and they rang out the 
hour of four, and a quick, immemorial 
pang shot through me, and I was fall- 
ing—falling—falling. 

> + + * . * 

The fragrance of freshly-gathered 
flowers was about me as I lay softly 
somewhere when life returned to me; 
my eyes rested on unfamiliar objects. 
I was lying on a bed in some strange 
room ; it seemed my waking had been 
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looked for, watched for: I was not 
alone. Slowly, very slowly, my vision 
took in the figures of the two who 
stood beside my bed; a lady, oh! so 
wonderfully beautiful to look upon, 
and a man, who might be her father, 
tall and bronzed and gray with years. 
My eyes rested upon them both tran- 
qu illy,with no painful feeling of strange- 
ness nor sense of curiosity; so filled I 
was with their beauty, that when the 
father spoke to me, his words came 
strange ; I could not understand them ; 
and all the while, with wide, deep eyes, 
the lady looked at me, and there was 
pity in her stedfast look ; then the man 
spoke again, in a gentle and low voice, 
and again I felt the pain of uncompre- 
hended speech; he must have seen my 
perplexity: gradually, very gradually, 
all that I had suffered came upon me ; 
one by one all the broken links were 
gathered up, and I remembered my 


journey, and knew that I was in France, 


away from my country. Perhaps he 
saw the gleam of re-born intelligence 
lighten up my forehead, for he spoke 
to the lady, and she passed away from 
the room. He spoke again,—I could 
hear him now,—kindly and soothingly, 
felt my hand and my forehead, bathed 
it till it gathered coolness, and gave 
me to drink, for my lips were parched ; 
then I slept again, dreamfully, and 
woke about the time of sunset; the 
man was no longer in the room, but 
beside my bed she sat working, and I 
lay looking at her beauty, regarding 
her long before she raised her eyes and 
met my upward gaze. For a moment 
she was startled, then came near and 
bent over me: “ Hush! you must be 
quite still; you must not speak yet.” 
She spoke English to me, yet, in spite 
of her anxious looks and uplifted finger, 
[ asked where I was. “ In Paris; you 
have been very ill—near to death; 
but hush! presently you shall know 
all: sleep again!” so I looked at her 
till my eyelids closed, and slept and 
woke again, ever to find her working 
steadily close beside me, ever to be 
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gently chidden when I spoke; and the 
sweet incense of flowers ceased not to 
hang about the room. Day increased 
and sunk again, and found her always 
keeping vigil; and at midnight also 
she was not wanting, for after quiet 
days came nights of feverous dreaming, 
tumultuous, tempestuous, out of which 
I started with a loud cry at some un- 
utterable horror and perplexity, saw 
the dim light burning in a corner of 
the room, and the large shadow of the 
watcher on the wall, with her head 
bowed above me, and, raising lifeless 
eyes, met ever that one sweet face, that 
mingled not with my dreams nor ever 
sanctified them. Ah! those dreams of 
mine—of unutterable woe, of frightful 
forms and horrible,—faces all inhuman, 
but with human meaning,—leering, 
writhing, swelling, expanding, ever 
pursuing ; of rooted footsteps in high 
desolate landings, when a tread is clans 
behind, and a loud ringing noise, like 
the sound that lives in shells, comes 
booming up, increasing and growing 
louder from that chamber there, which 
no man ever enters, because of the 
fearful thing that is and is not therein 
But, as days and weeks went on, 
these also passed away, and I lay weak 
indeed, and not far from the limits of 
life and death, but my understanding 
darkened no more. So about the end 
of summer, I sat upright near the win- 
dow of the room, and Onore was with 
me, for she seldom left her place beside 
me, and quietly I drew from her all 
that had happened, and how it had 
come to pass that I was there: then 
she told me how in the last winter, on 
a February morning early, at the end 
of the month, the 28th—she should 
never forget the day—her father was 
called up (he was a physician) to see 
the body of a young man, an English- 
man they said, who had been rescued 
from the river an hour before, and lay 
at the station close at hand, and, as 
they thought, dead. And because he 
pitied me so deeply for my woe-worn 
face, and desolation, and because the 
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face was like some one he remembered, 
and because I was a stranger, and from 
the land where he had lived and loved 
and wedded, he took me to his home, 
and nursed and tended me; but I saw, 
or thought I saw, a paleness in the 
beautiful face of my nurse; and I 
thought, “ If I have caused this, it 
“‘ will be worse than all the evil that 
‘has befallen me.” 

Every day we sat together, and spoke 
of many things, not any longer of past 
sorrow ; and she told me of her hitherto 
life, which I most longed to hear, and 
of her father’s goodness and his noble 
acts; and here she blushed and her 
sweet voice trembled; never voice of 
singing bird, or wind among the trees 
was more musical than hers. I thought 
of her as of the King’s daughter in the 
Song of songs, “ Her lips are like a 
“ thread of scarlet, and her speech is 
*“ comely.” She looked most queenly 
from her dark and regal eyes. 

One day towards the end of the year, 
she took out of her writing-desk some 
letters of her mother’s, and read them 
to me, for she loved to talk of her mo- 
ther, and to dwell upon the fact that 
she was an Englishwoman ; from her 
she had learnt to speak so easily, and 
as she read on, with her voice ringing 
clear, events, and names, and dates 

‘aused me to bend all my listening to 
their purport, and forget the voice for 
a little while; they were all familiar to 
me, nay, my own name came over and 
over again, I wondered if I were really 
sane, and whether my madness had 
indeed quite passed away. How I was 
listening now, trembling lest it should 
not be true, and I be cheated and 
fooled with accidents ; but as she read 
on I was more confirmed, and laughed 
with a laugh of triumph, and held her 
fast, crying, “ Onore, it was your cousin 
that you saved.” No more, for a faint 
feeling passed through me and rapidly 
left me. ‘Then I told her all my life 
‘past for the first time, omitting nothing; 
and there, in the morning of the New 
Year, I spoke also of my love for her, 
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deep, intense, enduring ; and whether 
she sorrowed for my sorrows, and pitied 
me for my griefs, so many : and so cruel; 
or whether she re ally loved the thing 
she had saved I know well; but there 
in the golden winter morning, by the 
fireside, bright and warm, did she hold 
my hand | in hers, and kiss my forehead, 
saying, * Dost thou indeed love me as 
I have loved thee ?” 

* & ® * * 

It is a morning in May upon the hill 
of Canteleu; we are walking, my wife 


and I, talking lowly from the depth of 


happiness, upon the brow of the wind- 
ing road. And below us is the valley 
and the river, and the city of the towers, 
and all above the heavens are overlaid 
with happy blue. A wind is some- 
where passing in the upper air, driving 
the thin white clouds in furious whirls 


THE 


of a church that was 
built more than six hun- 


dred years ago; it is 





now two hundred years 
since that church vanished from the 
face of the earth : 


it was destroyed ut- 
terly, 


-no fragment of it was left; not 
even the great pillars that bore up the 


tower at the 


where the choir 


cross, 

used to join the nave. No one knows 
it stood, only in this 
autumn-tide, if you knew the 
place, you would see the heaps made 
by the earth-covered ruins heaving the 
yellow corn into glorious waves, so that 
the place where my church used to be 
is as beautiful now as when it stood in 
all its splendour. 


now even where 
very 


I do not re member 
very much about the land where my 
church w as; Lhave quite — n the 
name of it, but I know 
beautiful, and even now. ‘while I am 
thinking of it, comes a flood of old 
memories, and I aln 


was very 


10st seem to see it 


again,—that old beautiful land! only 
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across the sky, and causing it to de- 
scend as it were in a quivering rain of 
blue, but where we stand no wind stirs 
the grasses. It is our marriage day. 
[ am happy now, quite happy, for a 
sweet plant is growing in the garden 
of my soul, and my spirit w: alks there, 
desolate no more, nor wounded with 
its ancient grief. Only sometimes, very 
rarely for a flash of time, there is a sud- 
den unlocking and unsealing of folded 
memories, and for a moment I walk 
again by dark waters, in some lone 
forest upon windy hills, and hear voices 
inarticulate like something heard be- 
smell a savour of flowers as if I 
had lived the life of flowers in incorpo- 
real existence, and at such times I ga- 
ther hints and traces of an unrecorded 
time, for in the reckoning of my life 
there is a missing year. 


fore ; 


<NOWN CHURCH. 


dimly do I see it in spring and summer 
and winter, but I see it in autumn-tide 
clearly now ; yes, clearer, clearer, oh! 
so bright and glorious! yet.it was beau- 
tiful too in spring, when the brown 
earth began to grow green: beautiful 
in summer, when the blue sky looked 
so much bluer, if you could hem a 
piece of it in between the new white 
carving ; beautiful in the solemn starry 
nights, so solemn that it almost reached 
agony—the awe and joy one had in 
their great beauty. But of all these 
beautiful times, I remember the whole 
only of autumn-tide; the others come 
in bits tome; I can think only of parts 
of them, but all of autumn; and of 
all days and nights in autumn, I re- 
member one more particularly. That 
autumn day the church was nearly 
finished, and the monks, for whom we 
were building the church, and the 
people, who lived in the town hard by, 
crowded round us oftentimes to watch 
us carving. 


Now the great Church, and the 
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buildings of the Abbey where the 
monks lived, were about three miles 
from the town, and the town stood on 
a hill overlooking the rich autumn 
country : it was girt about with great 
walls that had overhanging battle- 
ments, and towers at certain places all 
along the walls, and often we could see 
from the churchyard or the Abbey 
garden, the flash of helmets and spears, 
and the dim shadowy waving of ban- 
ners, as the knights and lords and 
men-at-arms passed to and fro along 
the battlements; and we could see 
too in the town the three spires of 
the three churches; and the spire of 
the Cathedral, which was the tallest 
of the three, was gilt all over with 
gold, and always at night-time a great 
lamp shone from it that hung in the 
spire midway between the roof of the 
church and the cross at the top of the 
spire. The Abbey where we built the 
Church was not girt by stone walls, 
but by a circle of poplar trees, and 
whenever a wind passed over them, 
were it ever so little a breath, it set 
them all a-ripple; and when the wind 
was high, they bowed and swayed very 
low, and the wind, as it lifted the 
leaves, and showed their silvery white 
sides, or as again in the lulls of it, it 
let them drop, kept on changing the 
trees from green to white, and white to 
green; moreover, through the boughs 
and trunks of the poplars, we caught 
glimpses of the great golden corn sea, 
waving, waving, waving for leagues and 
leagues; and among the corn grew 
burning scarlet poppies, and blue corn- 
flowers ; and the corn-flowers were so 
blue, that they gleamed, and seemed to 
burn with a steady light, as they grew 
beside the poppies among the gold of 
the wheat. Through the corn sea rana 
blue river, and always green meadows 
and lines of tall poplars followed its 
windings. The old Church had been 
burned, and that was the reason why 
the monks caused me to build the new 
one; the buildings of the Abbey were 
built at the same time as the burned- 
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down Church, more than a hundred 
years before I was born, and they were 
on the north side of the Church, and 
joined to it by a cloister of round 
arches, and in the midst of the cloister 
was a lawn, and in the midst of that 
lawn, a fountain of marble, carved 
round about with flowers and strange 
beasts; and at the edge of the lawn, 
near the round arches, were a great 
many sun-flowers that were all in blos- 
som on that autumn day ; and up many 
of the pillars of the cloister crept pas- 
sion-flowers and roses. Then farther 
from the Church, and past the cloister 
and its buildings, were many detached 
buildings, and a great garden round 
them, all within the circle of the poplar 
trees; in the garden were trellises 
covered over with roses, and convol- 
volus, and the great-leaved fiery nas- 
turtium ; and specially all along by the 
poplar trees were there trellises, but 
on these grew nothing but deep crim- 
son roses; the hollyhocks too were all 
out in blossom at that time, great spires 
of pink, and orange, and red, and white, 
with their soft, downy leaves. I said 
that nothing grew on the trellises by 
the poplars but crimson roses, but I 
was not quite right, for in many 
places the wild flowers had crept into 
the garden from without ; lush green 
briony, with green-white blossoms, 
that grows so fast, one could almost 
think that we see it grow, and deadly 
nightshade, La bella donna, O! so 
beautiful ; red berry, and purple, yel- 
low-spiked flower, and deadly, cruel- 
looking, dark green leaf, all growing 
together in the glorious days of early 
autumn. And in the midst of the 
great garden was a conduit, with its 
sides carved with histories from the 
Bible, and there was on it too, as on 
the fountain in the cloister, much 
carving of flowers and strange beasts. 
Now the Church itself was surrounded 
on every side but the north by the 
cemetery, and there were many graves 
there, both of monks and of laymen, 
and often the friends of those, whose 
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bodies lay there, had planted flowers 
about the graves of those they loved. 
I remember one such particularly, for 
at the head of it was a cross of carved 
wood, and at the foot of it, facing the 
cross, three tall sun-flowers ; then in 
the midst of the cemetery was a cross 
of stone, carved on one side with the 
Crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and on the other with Our Lady hold- 
ing the Divine Child. So that day, 
that I specially remember, in Autumn- 
tide, when the church was nearly 
finished, | was carving in the central 
porch of the west front; (for I carved 
all those bas-reliefs in the west front 
with my own hand ;) beneath me my 
sister Margaret was carving at the 
flower-work, and the little quatrefoils 
that carry the signs of the zodiac and 
emblems of the months : now my sister 
Margaret was rather more than twenty 
years old at that time, and she was 
very beautiful, with dark brown hair 
and deep calm \ iolet eves. I had lived 
with her all my life, lived with her 
almost alone latterly, for our father 
and mother died a she was quite 
young, and 1 loved her very much, 
though 1 was not thinking of her just 
then, as she stood beneath me carving. 
Now the central porch was carved with 
a bas-reliet of the Last Judement, and 
it was divided into three parts by ho- 
rizontal bands of deep  tlower-work. 
In the lowest division, just over the 
doors, was carved The Rising ot the 
Dead ; above were angels blowing long 
trumpets, and Michael the Archangel 
weighing the souls, and the blessed led 
into heaven by angels, and the lost 
into hell by the devil; and in the top- 
most division was the Judge of the 
world. , 

All the figures in the porch were 
finished except one, and I remember 
when I woke that morning my exulta- 
tion at the thought of my Church he- 
ing so nearly finished; I remember, 
too, how a kind of misgiving mingled 
with the exultation, which, try all I 
could, I was unable to shake off; I 
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thought then it was a rebuke for my 
pride, well, perhaps it was. The figure 
I had to carve was Abraham, sitting 
with a blossoming tree on each side of 
him, holding in his two hands the cor- 
ners of his great robe, so that it made 
a mighty fold, wherein, with their hands 
crossed over their breasts, were the 
souls of the faithful, of whom he was 
called Father : I stood on the scaffold- 
ing for some time, while Margaret's 
chisel worked on bravely down below. 
I took mine in my hand, and stood so, 
listening to the noise of the masons 
inside, and two monks of the Abbey 
came and stood below me, and a knight, 
holding his little daughter by the hand, 
who every now and then looked up at 
him, and asked him strange questions. 
I did not think of these long, but began 
to think of Abraham, yet I could not 
think of him sitting there, quiet and 
solemn, while the Judgment-'Trumpet 
was being blown; [ rather thought of 
him as he looked when he chased those 
kings so far; riding far ahead of any 
of his company, with his mail-hood off 
his head, and lying in grim folds down 
his back, with the strong west wind 
blowing his wild black hair far out be- 
hind him, with the wind rippling the 
long scarlet pennon of his lance ; riding 
there amid the rocks and the sands 
alone; withthe last gleam of the armour 
of the beaten kings disappearing behind 
the winding of the pass; with his com- 
pany a long, long way behind, quite 
out of sight, though their trumpets 
sounded faintly among the clefts of the 
rocks; and so I thought I saw him, 
till in his fieree chase he leapt, horse 
and man, into a deep river, quiet, swift, 
and smooth; and there was something 
in the moving of the water-lilies as the 
breast of the horse swept them aside, 
that suddenly took away the thought 
of Abraham and brought a strange 
dream of lands I had never seen; and 
the first was of a place where I was 
quite alone, standing by the side of a 
river, and there was thesound of singing 
a very long way off, but no living thing 
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of any kind could be seen, and the land 
was quite flat, quite without hills, and 
quite without trees too, and the river 
wound very much, making all kinds of 
quaint curves, and on the side where 
I stood there grew nothing but long 
grass, but on the other side grew, quite 
on to the horizon, a great sea of red 
corn-poppies, only paths of white lilies 
wound all among them, with here and 
there a great golden sun-flower. So I 
looked down at the river by my feet, 
and saw how blue it was, and how, as 
the stream went swiftly by, it swayed 
to and fro the long green weeds, and I 
stood and looked at the river for long, 
till at last I felt some one touch me on 
the shoulder, and, looking round, I saw 
standing by memy friend Amyot, whom 
I love better than any one else in the 
world, but I thought in my dream that 
I was frightened when I saw him, for 
his face had changed so, it was so bright 
and almost transparent, and his eyes 
gleamed and shone as I had never seen 
them do before. Oh! he was so won- 
drously beautiful, so fearfully beauti- 
ful! and as I looked at him the distant 
music swelled, and seemed to come 
close up to me, and then swept by us, 
and fainted away, at last died off en- 
tirely ; and then I felt sick at heart, 
and faint, and parched, and I stooped 
to drink of the water of the river, and 
as soon as the water touched my lips, 
lo! the river vanished, and the flat 
country with its poppies and lilies, and 
I dreamed that I was in a boat by my- 
self again, floating in an almost land- 
locked bay of the northern sea, under 
a cliff of dark basalt. I was lying on 
my back in the boat, looking up at the 
intensely blue sky, and a long low swell 
from the outer sea lifted the boat up 
and let it fall again and carried it gra- 
dually nearer and nearer towards the 
dark cliff; and as I moved on, I saw at 
last, on the top of the cliff, a castle, with 
many towers, and on the highest tower 
of the castle there was a great white 
banner floating, with a red chevron 
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chevron ; presently I saw too on one 
of the towers, growing in a cranny of 
the worn stones, a great bunch of 
golden and blood-red wall-flowers, 
and I watched the wall-flowers and 
banner for long; whensuddenly I heard 
a trumpet blow from the castle, and 
saw a rush of armed men on to the 
battlements, and there was a fierce 
fizht, till at last it was ended, and one 
went to the banner and pulled it 
down, and cast it over the cliff into the 
sea, and it came down in long sweeps, 
with the wind making little ripples in 
it ;—slowly, slowly it came, till at last it 
fell over me and covered me from my 
feet till over my breast, and I let it 
stay there and looked again at the 
castle, and then I saw that there was 
an amber-coloured banner floating 
over the castle in place of the red 
chevron, and it was much larger than 
the other: also now, a man stood on 
the battlements, looking towards me ; 
he had a tilting helmet on, with the 
visor down, and an amber-coloured 
surcoat over his armour: his right 
hand was ungauntletted, and he held 
it high above his head, and in his hand 
was the bunch of wall-flowers that I 
had seen growing on the wall; and his 
hand was white and _ small, like a 
woman's, for in my dream I could see 
even very far off things much clearer 
than we see real material things on 
the earth: presently he threw the 
wall-flowers over the cliff, and they 
fell in the boat just behind my head, 
and then I saw, looking down from the 
battlements of the castle, Amyot. He 
looked down towards me very sorrow- 
fully, I thought, but, even as in the 
other dream, said nothing; so Ithought 
in my dream that I wept for very pity, 
and for love of him, for he looked as a 
man just risen from a long illness, and 
who will carry till he dies a dull pain 
about with him. He was very thin, and 
his long black hair drooped all about 
his face, as he leaned over the battle- 
ments looking at me: he was quite 
pale, and his cheeks were hollow, but 
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his eves large, and soft, and sad. So 
[ reached out my arms to him, and 
suddenly I was walking with him in a 
lovely arden, and we said nothing, 
for the music which I had heard at 
first was sounding close to us new, and 
there were many birds in the boughs 
of the trees: oh, such birds ! cold 
and ruby, and emerald, but they sung 
not at all, but were quite silent, as 
though they too were listening to the 
music. Now all this time Amyot and 
I had been looking at each other, but 
just then I turned my head away from 
him. and as soon as I did so, the music 
ended with a long wail, and when I 
turned again Amyot was gone; then 
I felt even more sad and sick at heart 
than I had before when I was by the 
river, and I leaned against a tree, and 
put my hands before my eyes. When 
I looked again the garden was gone, 
and I knew not where I was, and pre- 
sently all my dreams were gone. The 
chips were flying bravely from the 
stone under my chisel at last, and all my 
thoughts now were in my carving, when 
I heard my name, “ Walter,” called, 
and when [ looked down I saw one 
standing below me, whom I had seen 
in my dreams just before—Amyot. I 
had no hopes of seeing him for a long 
time, perhaps [ might never see him 
again, | thought, for he was away (as 
I thought) fighting in the holy wars, 


and it made me almost beside myself 


to see him standing close by me in the 
flesh. I got down from my seaffolding 
as soon as | could, and all thoughts 
else were soon drowned in the joy of 
having him by me; Margaret, too, 
how glad she must have been, for she 
had been betrothed to him for some 
time before he went to the wars, and 
he had been five years away; five 
years! and how we had thoucht of him 
throuch those many weary days! how 
often his face had come before me! his 
brave, honest face, the most beautiful 
among all the faces of men and women 
T have ever seen. Yes, I remember 
how five years ago I held his hand as 


we came together out of the cathedral 
of that great, far-off city, whose name 
Il forget now; and then I remember 
the stamping of the horses’ feet ; I re- 
member how his hand left mine at 
last, and then, some one looking back 
at me earnestly as they all rode on to- 
cether—looking back, with his hand 
on the saddle behind him, while the 
trumpets sang in long solemn peals as 
they all rode on together, with the 
elimmer of arms and the fluttering 
of banners, and the clinking of the 
rings of the mail, that sounded like the 
falling of many drops of water into the 
deep, still waters of some pool that the 
rocks nearly meet over ; and the gleam 
and flash of the swords, and the ¢lim- 
mer of the lance-heads and the flutter 
of the rippled banners, that streamed 
out from them, swept pass me, and 
were gone, and they seemed like a 
pageant in a dream, whose meaning 
we know not; and those sounds too, 
the trumpets, and the clink of the 
mail, and the thunder of the horse- 
hoofs, they seemed dream-like too— 
and it was all like a dream that he 
should leave me, for we had said that 
we should always be together; but he 
went away, and now he is come back 
again. 

We were by his bed-side, Margaret 
and I; I stood and leaned over him, 
and my hair fell sideways over my 
face and touched his face; Margaret 
kneeled beside me, quivering in every 
limb, not with pain, I think, but rather 
shaken by a passion of earnest prayer. 
After some time (I know not how long), 
[ looked up from his face to the win- 
dow underneath which he lay; I do 
not know what time of the day it was, 
but I know that it was a glorious 
autumn day, a day soft with melting, 
golden haze: a vine and a rose grew 
together, and trailed half across the 
window, so that I could not see much 
of the beautiful blue sky, and nothing 
of town or country beyond; the vine 
leaves were touched with red here 
and there, and three over-blown roses. 
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light pink roses, hung amongst them. 
I remember dwelling on the strange 
lines the autumn had made in red on 
one of the gold-green vine leaves, and 
watching one leat of one of the over- 
blown roses, expecting it to fall every 
minute; but as I gazed, and felt dis- 
appointed that the rose leaf had not 
fallen yet, L felt my pain suddenly 
shoot through me, and I remembered 
what I had lost ; and then came bitter, 
bitter dreams,— dreams which had once 
made me happy,—dreams of the things 
I had hoped would be, of the things that 
would never be now; they came be- 
tween the fair vine leaves and rose 
blossoms, and that which lay before 
the window ; they came as before, per- 
fect in colour and form, sweet sounds 
and shapes. But now in every one 
was something unutterably miserable ; 
they would not go away, they put out 
the steady glow of the golden haze, 
the sweet light of the sun through the 
vine leaves, the Soft leaning of the full 
blown roses. I wandered in them for 
a long time; at last I felt a hand put 
me aside gently, for I was standing at 
the head of—of the bed; then some one 
kissed my forehead, and words were 
spoken—I know not what words. The 
bitter dreams left me for the bitterer 
reality at last; for I had found him 
that morning lying dead, only the 
morning after I had seen him when he 
had come back from his long absence 
—I had found him lying dead, with his 
hands crossed downwards, with his 
eyes closed, as though the angels had 
done that for him; and now when I 
looked at him he still lay there, and 
Margaret knelt by him with her face 
touching his: she was not quivering 
now, her lips moved not at all as they 
had done just before; and so, suddenly 
those words came to my mind which 
she had spoken when she kissed me, 
and which at the time I had only heard 
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with my outward hearing, for she had 
said, *“ Walter, farewell, and Christ 
keep you; but for me, I must be with 
him, for so I promised him last night 
that I would never leave him any 
more, and God will let me go.” And 
verily Margaret and Amyot did go, and 
left me very lonely and sad. 

It was just beneath the western- 
most arch of the nave, there I carved 
their tomb: Iwas along time carving 
it; I did not think I should be so long 
at first, and I said, * I shall die when 
“| have finished carving it,” thinking 
that would be a very short time. But 
so it happened after I had carved those 
two whom I loved, lying with clasped 
hands like husband and wife above 
their tomb, that [ could not yet leave 
‘arving it; and so that I might be 
near them I became a monk, and used 
to sit in the choir and sing, thinking 
of the time when we should all be to- 
gether again. And as I had time I 
used to go to the westernmost arch of 
the nave and work at the tomb that 
was there under the great, sweeping 
arch ; and in process of time I raised 
a marble canopy that reached quite up 
to the top of the arch, and I painted it 
too as fair as I could, and carved it all 
about with many flowers and histories, 
and in them I carved the faces of those 
I had known on earth (for I was not 
as one on earth now, but seemed quite 
away out of the world). And as I 
carved, sometimes the monks and other 
people too would come and gaze, and 
watch how the flowers grew; and 
sometimes too as they gazed, they 
would weep for pity, knowing how all 
had been. So my life passed, and I 
lived in that abbey for twenty years 
after he died, till one morning, quite 
early, when they came into the church 
for matins, they found me lying dead, 
with my chisel in my hand, underneath 
the last lily of the tomb. 
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HAVE a wish to record 
the master-facts of my 
lite 
real and important, to 


facts not the less 





myself at least, because 
the joys and sorrows of which they are 
composed are difficult to be set forth 
in words, to be separated from the un- 
furmed quarry of feelings and half- 
thouvhts. 
me, who am poor and unknown, me- 


They are what has given 


mories for the sake of which I would 


not change my identity with that of 


the brightest genius, and hopes which 
are full of the life which is “ the life 
indeed" —the death. 
Oh the malignity of that first devil's lie 

* Ye shall not surely die!” 


surely everything here points to death 


life of revived 
Surely, 


as the path of life. They who have 
slain their ambition, their selfish hopes, 
their pa sions, these are the conquerors 
who are “ dead,” and whose life is 
“hid with Christ in God.” But let 
me go on to say how a nature strong 
and passionate, while scorning what is 
false and base, was yet long in attain- 
ing aught that is true and pure. 

[ am not particularly remarkable 
for anything. The prevailing quality 
which L have observed in myself being 


a very great devree (so T consider it) of 


umpressibleness, Which has had the ef- 
fect of making me very shy and re- 
served, 
first 


My observation during the 
part of life tell 


rather than upon nature, owing to a 


ny upon nen 


. : 
Pecuiar educ ation, kor I am consti- 
tutionally very delicate: 


} 2 


| late 
oh 2G, 


Was sent to 
and passed all my school- 
days in my hiutive place, one of the 
largest manufac turing towns In Kne- 
land. it is that I have watched 
Many times the 


Prue 


smoke-drifts rushing 
swiftly across the streets, pursuing 
and pursued, with shapes more quickly 
changing, fiercer and more fantastic 
than those of the slow white clouds 


above them; true that I have seen the 


half-filled pools of the brick-field, 
which, poor and contemptible though 
they are, bear often upon them the 
floating moon, their one white flower, 
swell and brim into vast and boundless 
lakes, point after point receding into 
lofty mountains, clothed with woods 
and based with half-seen towers: true 
that I have seen the great sun sink 
over the town into a bank of vapours, 
above which curled and writhed and 
flew the everlasting smoke, so that I 
have thought of many things to which 
that sunset might be likened: true 
that I have fancied the long rows of 
poplars and aspens which I sometimes 
visited outside the town, beyond the 
brick-field, and which seemed stiff 
with for ever twisting themselves from 
the killing smoke, and which rattled 
when the wind was upon them; true, 
I say, that [ have fancied these be- 
loved suffering trees to be swaying 
white and green, with a million bright 
elancings, in some golden country 
where the sun should shine always, 
and the wind blow always warm and 
soft. All this, and more of the same 
sort, is true; but I got no further. I 
had but little opportunity for any ac- 
curate knowledge of nature, and but 
few of the now familiar changes and 
sounds, in which I have since found 
my purest delight, fell upon my senses 
in boyhood. The dragons in the 
smoke, the mountains, woods and 
castles of the brick-pools, the images 
of sun and sunset, the waving trees, 
and happy country, were stored safely 
up in my imagination among its chief 
treasures, to be recurred to again and 
again. ‘There they were, and to me 
were an unfailing possession, along 
with a golden harp which I had seen 
when very young, and the head of an 
angel, beheld once in a picture and 
never forgotten. But men became my 
chief study, and it was my great de- 
light to watch the faces that passed me 
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in the street, framing for each a his- 
tory and character suited to what I 
fancied was their expression. Among 
my school-fellows I was liked, being 
considered, though very shy, yet anx- 
ious to please. ‘This was indeed true, 
and the worse for me. Speculation 
upon others implied, of course, a con- 
tinual comparison of others with my- 
self; and, being joined with a natural 
timidity, or, as I have called it, im- 
pressibility, whilst it gave me consider- 
able insight into character, rendered 
me, above all things, desirous to adapt 
myself to the different people into 
whose society I was thrown. Thus 
was formed in me, almost from the be- 
vinning, a dangerous habit of self-in- 
trospection, and a nervous wish to give 
pleasure at any cost ; wherein was in- 
volved a want of moral courage, and a 
positive selfishness, which might easily 
turn the first calamity into morose 
despairing, or sully the first love with 
turbid passion. 

Being then such an one, reserved, 
timid, and, though I knew it not, 
selfish, I removed, at the usual age, to 
the University. It should be added, 
that at this time I was fond of poetry, 
a poet, and cherishing an almost insane 
pride in my art and confidence in my 
power, ‘This contributed to my shy- 
ness and taciturnity, and I fear to my 
selfishness. At the University I re- 
newed my acquaintance with Arne- 
tage, a young man whom I had known 
at school, and who had quitted school 

~ear before myself. Arnetage is dead 
now, and so is she; and it is well, for 
death alone could measure the love 
wherewith I loved them both. 

In no long time my acquaintance 
with Arnetage deepened into true and 
lasting love. I loved him for his 
beauty, his intellect, his splendid tem- 
per, his everlasting cheerfulness. He 
loved me too, I know not why ; but so 
it was, that surrounded by the bril- 
liant and the gay, himself the most 
brilliant and the gayest, he turned to 
quiet timid me, and sought to make me 
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his friend. We read together Keats 
and Tennyson, to the latter of whom 
he introduced me. I remember think- 
ing that his admiration for ‘Tennyson 
savoured rather of dilettanteism, that 
he was rather taken by the melody of 
the verse, than possessed by the power 
and glory of the divine poet. He used 
to express his rapture in words; I sat 
in silence and enjoyed ; and ! thought 
that, because he could only express a 
little of what I felt within myself, that 
his appreciation was less deep and fine 
than my own. It did not occur to me, 
so enthusiastic did he seem in what he 
was saying, that perhaps he also felt 
something which he did not express, 
because it was beyond the power of ex- 
pression. I was slow in finding out 
that his soul was infinitely deeper, 
truer, and tenderer than my own. He 
could have done unfalteringly what I 
should have failed to do in repeated 
and bitter strugeles. 

But there was friendship, and more 
than friendship between us. He told 
me the history of his whole life, a tale 
of heroic habitudes, gentle and self- 
forgetful ; told in such an unconscious 
way, that I also forgot while listening 
to mark its nobleness, feeling as if he 
were myself. Amongst other things, 
he related how he had been from a 
boy betrothed to his cousin Margaret, 
who lived in our town with her widowed 
father and a maiden aunt : how he had 
rebelled against this betrothal with his 
whole soul, had seen Margaret for a 
long time only to dislike her, but at 
length had been so won upon by her 
beauty and her perfect mind, that his 
dislike had changed to love: how, a 
few months before I knew him at. col- 
lege, he had declared to Margaret his 
scruples and his love: how Margaret 
had owned at once the same scruples, 
ending in the same love. All this did 
he pour into my wondering ear, so that 
I listened as to a revelation, eagerly 
longing to experience the same bles- 
sedness. For then I knew not love— 
that mightiest magician, who can lift 
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man to heaven or sink him into hell. 
At the end of three years Arnetage 
left the University, and I saw no more 
of him for The only 
fault. if fault it ean be called, which I 


a long time. 


had seen in him was an extreme deli- 
cacy, a haughty and absolute with- 
drawal into himself at the slightest 
symptom ofnegleet or misapprehension. 
, At the end of my own career at the 
University I returned to my native 
as I have said, one 
And now 
comes the grand incident of my life. 


town, which was, 


of the largest in England. 


[ was walking one day in one of the 
suburbs, where | had not often been, 
for it was divided by the greatest ex- 
tent of the town from the part where 
[ lived myself. It 
day, towards the close of autumn; 
there seemed a mist of light about the 
clouds; it was raining in the distanee, 
but the forth 


irregularly, drawing northward across 


was an uncertain 


sometimes sun broke 


the fields long shadows of chestnut and 


poplar, and striking the red bricks of 


the nearer houses into vivid light. A 
large house, with its garden in front, 
at the end of a short street into which 
[I turned, was thus struck by the sun- 
light as L began to approach it. In 
the midst of the 
the flower 


sudden brightness, 
shrubs and vlittering trees 
of the garden, my eves fell upon a form 
which instantly fascinated their gaze : 
it was the form of a lady—a face per- 
fectly beautiful, the eves uplifted in 
joyful surprise the 
light, the hair clowing a 
purple ben 


radiant. 


towards sudden 
rich dark 
ith the 
The look was of surprise 
and pleasure, but did not dissipate the 
toxens of t 


sun, the white dress 


anquil power and dignity 
which TL immediats ly understood would 
be the usual Xpression, | approached 
8. No one else 
was in tl street, and | longed, I 
knew not why, to] arer. [wished 


fiomotste s t*le* 7 ] ‘ 
My footsteps were noiseless as I went 


erashing along the 
as | reached neary Opposite, without 


Apparently perceiving me, the beauti- 


wet gravel: but. 


[ Jan. 


ful vision slowly withdrew, and at the 
same instant the sunlight suddenly was 
swept away. 

It did not strike me then, nor for 
many months ufter, that the quarter 
of the town where this circumstance 
occurred was the same in which Arne- 
tage had told me that his cousin lived. 
But I found that the angel’s face, 
which was even yet among the most 
cherished possessions of my imagina- 
tion, had faded, or changed, and be- 
come identified with beautiful pre- 
sence in the garden. I found myself 
indescribably affected by that face. 
I thought of nothing else. I talked to 
that image in murmurous words. I 
fancied the beautiful unknown in va- 
rious situations of peril and difficulty, 
in which I was to appear the rescuer. 
I was, and am, poor; and at the time 
in question, was very proud, indeed 
morbidly sensitive on the subject of 
money. She, I concluded, from what 
I had seen, must be comparatively 
wealthy. I am ashamed to have 
to say that it cost me a struggle to 
imagine myself even in that poor 
way dependent upon her, whom I now 
felt that I loved with all the passion of 
my nature, and to whom I hoped one 
day to owe all the happiness of my life. 
Never did lover feel more hopelessly 
the curse of poverty than I did. I 
summoned round her in imagination, 
trembling the while with apprehen- 
sion, whole troops of wealthy and for- 
tunate suitors, legions of tempters, 
matchmakers and formalists,—round 
her, who, as I found it hard to realize, 
was ignorant of my very existence ; 
while the only consolation for my 
mingled pride and terror was to see her 
imaginarily cast down from wealth, de- 
serted by the world, and discovering me 
the only faithful. I mention this that 
you may perceive to what I was re- 
duced by passion, which could find no 
issue, self-corroding and hopeless. 

I can well recall the second visit 
[ paid to that neighbourhood. ‘The 
interval between that and the first 
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was brief, if measured by time—but 
how long measured by what I had felt. 
The day was just such another as be- 
fore; bursts of sunshine, alternated 
with slender rain, each seemingly 
wafted from the silken sulky clouds 
in joyous contradiction by the same 
wind. Ilow I approached the house, 
expecting to see the same transfigur- 
ing light, the same sweet happy face, 
and head “sunning over with curls.” 
How I was disappointed, as matter of 
course, seeing nothing but the house- 
roof shining with rain, the wet trees 
and garden railing, and the blank win- 
dows! How I slunk away, wondering 
whether any one had been watching 
me from those same windows, and 
whether this any one (who took form 
in my mind as a violently timid aunt) 
would not take me for an inspectant 
housebreaker. Throughout that win- 
ter I found myself doing the same 
thing. It was the only course my 
passion could shape for itself. Night 
and day, in sunshine and rain, but 
oftenest when evening had set in, and 
the gas-lights of the suburb glimmered 
few and far between, each in its halo 
of fog, and the lights of the houses 
shone behind the blinds, and so, until 
these lights disappeared and re-ap- 
pearing above, were finally extin- 
guished, was I to be seen, pacing about 
and about, with a fire at my heart, an 
anguish, and a longing irrepressible, 
that sometimes amounted to positive 
physical pain. This was my great 
time, for, during the day, I felt con- 
scious, and guilty, and ashamed ; and, 
after walking the whole town’s length, 
through mire and thawing snow, for 
the sole purpose of getting a glimpse 
of the place where she might be, I 
would pass meckly by, scarcely raising 
my eyes, and feeling more than ever 
like a housebreaker—a fancy which I 
could not get out of my head. I had 
no means of getting an introduction to 
the family, though I attempted it re- 
peatedly. My sole reward for my 
walks and vigils was a very occasional 


glance of her face at window or door, 
and once I was nearly in time to see 
her enter the gate ; and once I met her 
in the town, and once saw her in a 
carriage driving along a road leading 
into the country, which road was forth- 
with added to my dreary beat. ‘These 
were rare intervals of brightness, and 
served to urge into fiercer heat the 
fire which was consuming my life. 
When I reflected on what I was en- 
during, [ sometimes thought myself 
actually mad, and, in fact, my strange 
self-tortures may have had insanity in 
them. 

Thus the winter wore lingeringly 
away. In the spring, Arnetage re- 
turned from a tour on the Continent, 
in which he had been engaged ever 
since | left college. A little time be- 
fore his return, [had grown desperate, 
and had concocted a notable scheme 
for gaining access to the abode of the 
unknown. From the door-plate, I 
had long ago ascertained that the fa- 
inily name was Stuart, and heard one 
day accidentally, from a picture-dealer, 
that Mr. Stuart possessed a picture 
that was the pride of the town. Now, 
I had some skill in judging of pictures, 
and my opinion was held of value. 
Could [ not call with my friend the 
picture-dealer, for the purpose of in- 
specting the picture? Perhaps he did 
not know Mr. Stuart; perhaps his Mr. 
Stuart and mine were different. indi- 
viduals; perhaps, as had already been 
the case with many such a scheme of 
mine, I should not venture to propose 
it at all. But just then I was full of 
it, meditating and resolving, when Ar- 
netage stood before me, 

He expressed himself shocked at my 
pale and altered looks, but soon seemed 
to forget them in an account of his 
travels and adventures, which he gave 
with delightful animation and humour. 
It was late when he rose to depart. 

“ Well,” said he, giving me his hand, 
“1 have cheered you up a little to- 
night ; and to-morrow, to complete the 
healing process, I mean to introduce 

















aR The 
you to my beautiful betrothed, Mar- 
garet Stuart.” 

He had never mentioned her name 
before. 

“ Margaret Stuart,” said I, “why I 
thought her name was Arnetage.” 

[It was all over. A dulness, a tor- 
por, almost a swoon, had fullen upon 
re, ifter Arnetage’s departure, during 
the time when my mind refused to con- 
template the greatness ot my mistor- 
[ had found that my best be- 
loved friend was my rival, that was 
all that IT could realize; but this dull 
torpor was penetrated, shot through 


tune. 


by sharpest pangs, and these gradually 
increased in intensity and frequency 
until Lawoke to my situation, as [have 
often been awaked from an actual sleep 
And 


strugele of 


by bodily pain. now began a 


and 


pride, jealousy, and friendship, which 


long terrible love, 
lasted throughout th - hours ot dark- 
ness. As the sun’s rim appeared, Lat 
thinkine that | had Cone- 


quered myself by coming to the fol- 


length slept, 


lowing resolution : 
know of my love: that I would 
hot even attempt to forget Margaret, 


but would love 


that no one should 


ever 


her still, and love her 
fervently an 
Arnet wire 


find mv h Upopoa 


| purely, even as | loved 
and that | would strive to 
less mm witnessing the 
happiness of the two whom best Lloved 


on earth, il customing mnvself to love 


them for their love Of one another. | 
UWoKe Hert morning from a heavy 
iyi troubl 7 =| eT). full of brave reso- 


lutions, and prayed fervently, as Thad 
need. In those tlerv hours of the pre- 
he avonized love, in 
las in tire, seemed 
d itself out. I 
when | thought 


Lat mvself, 


Oi tle past of mv mad self-torments. 

- en } } , , 

| t The ] ec, tint OT evil. Vet r- 

resist ; } ti) i’ 

reststioly fascinating dream. Soowhen 

’ ; . : ] 

Arnetage came to cor luet me to the 

presence of his Ma . lL tound my- 

self full of virs oe) ee 
Lili \ Tue atic SOLD =D : and, 

as if were, above him, on a little moral 

hill, wl 

ill, whe Im] 


imly to survey him, 


Rivals. 
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my unconscious rival, as he stood be- 
fore me in his brightness, beauty, and 
streneth. It was not very well, but it 
was all I could do, for my nature is 
feeble and passionate. 

I went then, and stood face to face 
with the magnificent beauty, which I 
thought I knew so well. I saw the 
noble opulence of face and form, the 
commanding tranquillity, which I had 
pictured but too well ; I heard the full 
measured tones of that sweet rich voice, 
and met the gaze of those large medi- 
tatineeyes. [marked too the quiet love 
that was between them; how noble 
they both were, how calmly regardful 
Love, that had burst 
like an angry wave into my poor breast, 


of one another. 


had tlowed without agitation into those 
vast and culf-like hearts. [felt myself 
L looked 


at Arnetage serenely smiling, and found 


inconceivably insignificant. 


it hard to love him. In spite of every- 
thing, the old sore was reopening, the 
old wasting miserable agony was coming 
back. LT took dim note of other things. 
There was furniture lavish and gor- 
ceous; there was the picture—a por- 
trait whose eves followed me every- 
where. ‘There were also some other 
people in the room. A good-natured 
nervous old gentleman tried to talk to 
Ile was Maregaret’s father. An 
oldish, vixenish, toolishly acute -looking 


he. 


lady thought she was scrutinizing me 
closely. She was Margaret's aunt, and 
of her more hereafter. 

On our way back, Arnetage asked 
me with anxious confidence what I 
thought of his cousin. 

* Perfectly beautiful, and you ought 
I spoke bitterly 
and foolishly, for did not his broad- 
beaming smile speak of love, trust, and 
full happiness ? 

Llowever, after a while I succeeded 


in recovering something of the reso- 


to be very happy.” 


lutions of the morning. It was impos- 
sible to look upon the clorious being 
before me, so thoroughly possessed by 
his own love, and vet sO delicately kind 


VrV¢ 


and affectionate to me, and regard him 
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with an eye of spleen or envy. And I 
thought, improbable as it seemed, that 
something might occur to cloud that 
sunny heaven of love. The thought 
was born of baseness; let me confess 
it, fur I somehow drew from it conso- 
lation for my own despair; but oh! 
love so faultily passionate as mine is 
very dangerous when brought sud- 
denly to hopelessness. ‘The thought 
did good by arousing at once all my 
friendship for Arnetage. I recollected 
the one weakness of his character, 
which seemed strangely inconsistent 
with the rest of it; the shrinking 
haughtiness which scorned vindication 
by words, and caused him to retire for 
ever on the slightest appearance of 
misapprehension or unworthy suspi- 
cion. And I disliked that old vixenish 
aunt, who, I felt, was totally incapable 
of comprehending the character either 
of Arnetage or of her niece, and who 
seemed to have great influence over 
her more quiet but equally short- 
sighted brother. 

After this, I saw Arnetage daily. 
We renewed as much as possible our 
old college life. We read together, we 
walked together, we talked together. 
Arnetage, as I had discovered at col- 
lege, was a poet, and had now pro- 
duced a great number of pieces more 
or less finished, and we spent many 
happy hours in criticising and correct- 
ing these, deciding between various 
readings, amending rhymes, and re- 
constructing stanzas ; occasionally en- 
I had long 
since given up the dream of being a 
poet myself, but it gave me no pang of 
envy to see my friend nearing the goal 
which I could only behold afar off. 
Arnetage introduced me to his father 
—his mother was dead years ago—a 


gaged in eager debate. 


fine specimen of the English merchant, 
frank and honourable, like his son; a 
keen judge of character, inured to the 
most vigorous and responsible exer- 
tions, full of benevolence and hospi- 
tality. He had raised himself to great 
opulence, and was enabled to achieve 
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successfully, by dint of his own intu! 
tive sagacity, the most hazardous spe- 
culations. His danger lay, in my opi- 
nion, in over confidence in his own 
resources : he was in the habit of risk- 
ing everything on a die hitherto thrown 
with unerring skill. He was still ac- 
tively engaged in commerce, and no 
one stood higher in the estimation of 
all men. I also now frequently saw 
Margaret, alone and with Arnetage, 
and at each interview felt a relapse, 
though fainter and fainter, into my old 
mad whirl of passion. Ah! it cost 
many bitter struggles with myself, with 
what I had exalted as the better, the 
saving part of my nature, many des- 
pairing cries to God, before I could 
completely master the old besetment, 
and love her not for myself but for 
him. But by degrees I conquered, and 
learned to love them both at once for 
their love to one another, even as I 
marked the still growth of that love of 
theirs, so frank, so utterly above ca- 
price or concealment, or common pas- 
sion. These things continued for a 
year, until Arnetage’s book came out, 
bearing his name boldly on the title- 
page. And indeed I thought there 
was nothing in it to be ashamed of. 
Now it came to pass that a certain 
great reviewer happened to be in want 
of a victim whose dissection should add 
a zest to his forthcoming number. 
What could be fairer game than the 
first book of a young poet, particularly 
of one who presumptuously dared to 
put his name upon his work, thereby 
doing despiteful defiance to the critical 
might, and offering the better mark 
for the critical arrows. Besides, the 
upstart pretended to high aspirations 
and imaginings, and, as the great re- 
viewer had it, *‘ manifested the usual 
“ spirit of restless discontent with the 
“things that be,” meaning to signify 
a certain unreasonable dislike to cant 
and tyranny and hypocrisy. So the 
great reviewer first attempted to clas- 
sify, to catalogue, the book, and failing 
in that, perhaps even to his own dis- 
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satisfaction, fell upon it and rated it in 
good set terms, misunderstanding, mis- 
representing—all but misquoting ; and 
in this process gratuitously and sean- 
dalously insulting the author. The 
affair made me very indignant, and at 
first aroused the wrath of Arnetage, 
but after a time he forgave it, because, 
as he said, * pity was akin to forgive- 
* ness,” and he even laughingly showed 
the article to Margaret, who had the 
poems by heart, and reverenced their 
author. About the time that this ar- 
ticle appeared, a much more serious 
embarrassment befel Arnetage. The 


failure of a bank and the ill success ot 


a vrent speculation, creatly involved 
the affairs, and even compromised con- 
siderably the commercial character of 
his fath rs Arnetace was obliged to 
apply hims: If vigorously to relieve the 
pressure of labour and anxiety which 
fell upon the old man. 

The news that the creat merchant's 
credit was tottering spread all over the 
town, and at leneth reached the ears 
of Mr. Stuart, to whom it ocea- 
stoned ho small disquiet. For the 
father of my friend had always been 
to Mr. Stuart an oracle and lode-star, 
and he had been wont to look with 
pride upon his future alliance with the 
Arnetages. ‘lo hear that he was fall- 
ing shocked Mr. Stuart very greatly. 
He was however reassured after a per- 
sonal interview with Mr. Arnetave. 
But the aunt, who had him very much 
under control, being perfectly incom- 
petent to form a notion of the real 
state of things, and being a person 
of some imagination of a kind, im- 
mediately upon hearing the = ru- 
mours in circulation, had a vision of 
Mr. Arnetage in the Court of Insol- 
veney. Tlow was this mental fact to 
bear upon the destinies of Margaret 
and my fri 


nd? The good lady micht 
have become reconciled even to the 
dismal result she had « onjured up, for 
she had discernment enough to see 


that Arnet we W 


as vicrorous and alert. 

weal 1 rhe ’ ’ : 
and might raise a goodly structure of 
le : a“ - P . . . 
wealth even from the ruins of his 


father. And she had moreover a great 
veneration for literature, and had not 
Arnetage written a book ? So she was 
not at all sure whether, considering 
the attachment which existed between 
her niece and Arnetage, it were not as 
well to let things take their present 
course. even in such dismal contin- 
eeney as bankruptey. But at this cri- 
tical point of her speculations, the re- 
view left at the house by my unlucky 
friend fell into her hands, and worked 
an instantaneous revolution. Behold 
what was thought of the provincial 
pretender in the orthodox capital of 
letters!) Was not Arnetage a fool, an 
icnoramus, even as the great reviewer 
deseribed him? She felt half shocked 
at having, as she thought, admired his 
poems, and remembered with comfort 
that it had eost her an effort to do so. 
And she rapidly proceeded to discover 
that she never had liked that young 
man, she always felt strange with him ; 
there was something about him she 
never could get accustomed to. Finally 
she went forthwith to announce her 
impressions to Mr. Stuart, carrying the 
review with her. 

Mr. Stuart was a good deal stag- 
gered, especially at the considerate 
estimate of his intended son-in-law in 
the Review, for he, too, entertained 
the most unbounded reverence for 
printed words. He could not, how- 
ever, all at once divest himself of the 
long habit of looking forward to the 
future alliance as a desirable thing: 
but his sister’s incessant remonstrances 
so far succeeded in counterbalancing 
his usual good nature, that he man- 
aged the next time Arnetage came to 
give him a tolerably cool reception. 
This was enough for Arnetage, whose 
pride was then in an unusually active 
condition ; he kept himself away from 
visiting the Stuarts for more than a 
fortnight, and then suddenly returned, 
and abruptly demanded that a day 
should be fixed for his union with 
Margaret. The reply from her father 
was courteous, to the effect that the 
marriage could not take place until 
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present aflairs were cleared up, and 
Arnetage was in some settled occu- 
pation. Margaret’s heart flowed out 
towards her lover; she had been daily 
pestered about the review and the 
sinister reports afloat, and she fully 
understood and forgave his absence. 
He should marry her, she said, when- 
ever he pleased, and even if the ru- 
moured ruin of his father were true, 
still she had enough for both, and had 
confidence in his honour and industry. 
But when Arnetage decided otherwise, 
she obeyed. ‘“ It is better,” he said, 
“for both of us that our marriage 
should be delayed; we can trust one 
another, for if not, let us never be 
married at all; it does not become us 
that anything should be done hastily. 
Your father’s hint about my desultory 
mode of life may be true, and I will 
reform. My father’s affairs require 
that a trusty agent should be sent into 
the Mediterranean, to examine the 
proceedings of certain rascally Italian 
and Levantine traders. I will go, and 
doubt not that in good time I shall 
return to claim you as mine by right 
of conquest.” 

So he went, [ accompanying him to 
the water-side. We paced together the 
small and unfrequented pier, pending 
the arrival of the steamer, the sea-weed 
bulbs cracking beneath our feet ; for 
it was his whim to embark not at Liv- 
erpool, but at one of the numerous 
villages further out towards the sea. 
Here I told him of my resolution to 
abide in Liverpool until he returned, 
adding, that I had already secured 
lodgings. He seemed surprised, and 
said, that he hoped nevertheless I 
should see Margaret often, and write 
to him all particulars about her. I 
promised this with eagerness ; though 
alas, my real object in removing to 
Liverpool was to get away from the 
place where she was, for I mistrusted 
myself in his absence. I longed, for a 
moment, to tell him all that lay con- 
cealed within me, but now the mighty 
steamer was rapidly sweeping down 
along with the tide, which was fast 


running out. Arnetage and I sprang 
into our boat, and were soon alongside: 
another moment, and he was waving 
his hand to me from the steamer’s 
deck, and I was sadly pulling back. 

I found that not without reason had 
I mistrusted myself; even when Ar- 
netage was with me, keeping alive by 
word and look my love for him, even 
then the selfishness in my breast had 
arisen again and again in opposition to 
the honourable course I strove to keep 
before me. And now he was gone, 
and I could see my soul's idol alone ; 
alone I could behold those large and 
humid eyes, that to him used to kindle 
or to dissolve, raining, as it were, tears 
of light and love; and those lips that 
grew richer in pathos, with the answer 
that hung upon them when he spoke: 
I could listen alone to that voice which 
to him would vibrate with pride and 
tenderness. What if they should beam 
and melt, and vibrate to me at the 
mention of him? How could I dare, 
then, to see her ? I saw her once, once 
only, and the consequences to me were 
awful. ‘To avoid committing folly, I 
was compelled to leave her suddenly, 
and fling myself into the first railway 
train for Liverpool. And there I sat 
sad, depressed and trembling with the 
violent effort it had cost me to leave 
her presence. Every soaring bird, 
every tree and field, every house and 
church, which I thanked heaven that 
we rushed so quickly by, seemed to 
bear a message and remembrance from 
Margaret. In Liverpool my only com- 
fort was to pace the little pier where 
Arnetage and I had stood, hearing the 
sea-weed burst beneath my feet, look- 
ing toward the sea and cloud, calling 
upon his name. Arnetage, Arnetage! 
Oh wild, wide, lone, and barren sea, 
and shadows untasted by the sun! 
were not ye even as the darkness over 
me, in which I struggled with cries 
and tears, stretching abroad blind 
hands of supplication. 

I wrote to Arnetage twice, and heard 
from him once; he wrote from Greece, 
and said that he was about to sail for 








Italy. Margaret was well the second 
time I wrote. 

A hasty message came to me that 
Margaret was suddenly and seriously 
ill. None knew what ailed her; some 
said she pined for Arnetage. 1 knew 
that she did not. 
love that had to do with pining and 
common regrets for absence. Did not 


Hlers was not the 


her eye that one day kindle with Joy 
and love to me at the mention of his 
name, as if he had been with her? But 
she grew thin, and weakened day by 
day. Perhaps the vessel was too full 
of love and happiness, and holy faith. 
But she weakened very swiftly, and 
the best thing people said of it was, 
that she was too good for this world. 
Indeed, she vanished more than died. 
As for me, it was enough, and too 
much, to pace the street in front of 
the house, iis I used to do of old, look- 
ing constantly at the candle that burned 
all night behind the blind of her room: 
now bright, now dimmer, and again 
brighter. [ paced about sternly and 
mechanically, thinking only of her, and 
of the loss tome; thinking of Arnetage 
only, with a dull sort of speculation as 
to the manner in which he would re- 
ceive the news. The people of the 
house knew that I was there, and hu- 
moured me; sometimes coming out to 
tell me that she was better. At length 
some one came, and said that she 
wished to speak to me. In an instant 
the thought of Arnetage came upon 
my mind with full foree, and I shud- 
dered, actually dreading, lest I should 
profane that angel's death-bed with 
an outbreak of passion. 
walking in a dream, into the parlour, 
where was the aunt weeping, and the 
father. 

* Do vou think,” I began vacantly, 
*“ that she wishes to see me ?” , 

* To be sure, that is what you have 
just been told,” began the old man 
testily, hurriedly adding, “ why vood 
heavens, how ill you look !" — 

The next moment I had fallen hea- 


\ ily upon the floor. I came to my senses 


I went, as if 
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in a week, and found myself on my 
own bed, attended by my own old 
servant. I felt thankful for this, for if 
I had raved, perhaps no one had heard 
me. I have never asked. But the 
end had been reached; I found Mar- 
garet had expired the day before. 

I visited her grave once, once only 
for many years. IT dared not go again 
until long years had passed away. And 
this was the reason. I said to myself 
one morning, the first on which I found 
myself able to walk—this day I will go 
tothe grave, but not yet. So I waited 
all that day, feeling horrible, and full 
of earthy power. I was obliged to 
see several people, and had often to 
put the strongest restraint upon my- 
self lest I should scream and sob aloud. 
In the evening I went to the grave. 
It was in the suburb, not very far from 
my house, on the other side of the hill, 
whereon stood the long row of poplars 
turned in sickness from the reeking 
smoke that was withering them. The 
sun was setting on the other side of the 
town, as I had often watched him in 
my early days: the sun, I say, was 
setting, slipping down sadly into the 
dense smoke of the horizon, and east- 
ing sheets of pale yellow over the 
higher parts of the western sky. There 
was scarce another colour, until this 
sank into a bloody, ghastly, smoke- 
traversed region, wherein was the dying 
king of heaven himself. The cold grave- 
stone was bathed in this pale yellow 
light, the freshly turned soil about was 
yellow and clayey, and mixed with 
trodden grass: it was autumn again, 
and the trees and paths were filled with 
yellow leaves. I moved about mourn- 
fully, mournfully; read the epitaph, 
looked long and sadly at the grave, 
thinking how much love she that lay 
below had awakened in me, and how 
she had died without knowing it. I 
came away resolved never to return, 
“for the sky will never be blue, 
“nor the earth be happy, while I am 
by, and she will be troubled among 
* the dead. 


+. 


She cannot be mine even 
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“in the grave. I willreturn no more.” 

I have said that Arnetage was to go 
to Italy, from his last letter. I had 
written to him since, both when Mar- 
garet’'s illness came on, and when she 
grew worse and after her death. But 
no answer About three weeks 
after the funeral, I was sitting alone 
in my room, in Liverpool, reading the 
exquisite narrative of the death of Guy, 
in the Heir of Redcliffe. My tears 
were dropping fast, and I was half pray- 
ing at times for peace and patience like 
Amy's. Suddenly I heard a step as- 
cending to my room—a step which 
caused me, I knew not why, with 
trepidation to hide the volume I was 
reading. A knock, and the door was 
opened ere I could reply. Arnetage 
entered, as I half expected, yet most 
feared, thinking it impossible. He sat 
himself heavily down, and [ observed 
that his face was stern and rigid, the 
noble features having an exaggerated 


came, 


appearance, as if carved in marble ; he 
to a shadow and looked 
llis first word was— 


was worn 
shockingly ill. 
* Margaret ?” 

“She is well,” said I, with such 
nervous eagerness that I seemed to 
make of the words but one syllable. I 
had with unconsciousness, and by some 
instinct, spoken as if he had not read, 
and I had not written, the letters of 
her illness and death. The next mo- 
ment I recollected them, and this added 
my manner. 
He looked at me as if [were very far off, 
his brow deepened in sternness, and he 


excessive confusion to 


broke a long silence in a deep measured 
tone :— 

“ T half guess how it is; so will ask 
no more now, but tell you at once why 
you see me, and why you see me thus. 
My last letter told you that I was about 
to sail for Italy. Since then, if you 
have written, I have received no letters, 
and nowonder, for I never reached the 
destination I pointed out to you. To 
Italy I went, but it seems that I 
carried with me the seeds of the plague 
from the Greek islands ; and instead of 
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proceeding inland at once, I was forced 
to wait for some weeks ill of a terrible 
fever. I found myself dreadfully 
weakened when the fever left me; and 
the physicians said that the most speedy 
way to recover a degree of strength 
would be to remain quiet by the sea- 
side. So ina small and most glossy 
vale, on the Adriatic coast, I took a 
cottage wherein to live in quict. I 
must be particular in describing this 
place. It had one chief room, which 
I converted into a bedroom, with two 
windows, almost opposite each other, 
and opening east and west, as the cot- 
tage itself fronted seaward and shore- 
ward. In this room weakness com- 
pelled me to lie during great part of 
the day, gazing sadly and impotently 
from these two windows. From the 
west window I could behold one of 
the most beautiful of Italian land- 
scapes—a long level tract rising inland, 
cornfield and pasture and vineyard, 
islanded by huge rocks and dark- 
stemmed, dark-tufted trees, rising 
slowly beyond and beyond one another 
until they ceased in scarcely seen moun- 
tains. Before this window and close at 
hand were two large twin beech trees, 
whose shadows at sunset and moonset 
fell forwards across my room and across 
my bed. From the east window I 
could see the clear Adriatic rising and 
sinking in its tides without a ripple: 
yet this sea too, could look wan and 
ghostly beneath the moon. 

“ Here then I remained until I had 
mustered strength to walk along the 
beach, upon the sand beneath the high 
pile of rounded stones stretching far 
away leagues long, curving with the 
curved shore, which even this calm sea 
had been heaping up during the ages 
of its being. I had also penetrated 
inland for some distance among the 
vines and olives, and might have pro- 
longed my stay until recovered health 
made me really fit for departure, but 
it was not to be so. 

“ One evening I had been watching 
with pleasure the long strokes of the 
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sunset upon the rows of vines that ran 
down towards the shore, how the light 
caught the heads of the branches and 
flung them in shadow upon one an- 
other, and how the strong shore-grass 
danced and glanced almost like steel 
for brightness. These and other things 
now forgotten had I been watching, 
and thought sweetly the while of Mar- 
garet, of you, and of home. It was an 
evening of unusual peace and bles- 
sedness, and I thought of it again 
when I went to bed, and again was 
happy. 

“ But that night I dreamt that the 
moon was rising over the waters in 
great lustre, so that the whole sea was 
living, and defined with rolling golden 
light, all except one tract far, far to the 
east, behind the moon, where there 
seemed to be a residue of mist and infi- 
nite space. Out of this there emerged, 
suddenly, and with great swiftness, 
coming towards me,—lI was standing on 
the shore, above that ridge of smooth 
round boulders, a large dark object, 
which I could not at first make out. 
It neared and neared, however, with 
inconceivable rapidity, until L was able 
to discover what it was. It was a 
large two-masted vessel, but with only 
the stumps of its masts remaining, and 
without a scrap of canvass, or riggi 
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ing, 
or gear of any sort to be seen about it. 
Without any visible propulsion it was 
moving straight and swift for the shore 
just where I stood. Close above it, 
and exactly accompanying it, flew a 
black cloud, sending forth rain in long 
undiminishing streams, until the deck- 
planking was soaked, and torrents were 
pouring from the ports. The sky above 
was cloudless and serene. Upon the 
deck of this strange ship appeared 
two figures—a man at the helm 
deeply mutiled, and in the bows a lady 
kneeling, whose features 1 somehow 
could not discern, although her face was 
uncovered, and her hair thrown back 
lank and dripping. T made out, how- 
ever, that she wore an aspect of deadly 


palor, and I remember that I thought 





she was seaesick. All this I had time 
to make out; for, though the whole 
thing came on without abating an in- 
stant of its fearful speed, yet there was 
an enormous interval of time between 
my first recognizing what it was and 
its approaching very nearly. But, sud. 
denly it seemed only a few yards dis- 
tant, steadily holding on its course. [| 
shouted to the helmsman to beware, 
but my voice only muttered in my own 
ears. I saw the water between it and 
the shore slightly agitated; the next 
moment the huge black bows had lifted 
against the ridge of boulders, and were 
grinding and groaning upon it. I 
rushed down to aid the lady; but at 
my first step she vanished flutteringly 
towards the sea, like the spray of a 
fountain caught and drifted by the 
wind. The steersman lingered a little, 
standing on one leg; then, with con- 
tortions altogether unusual, he jerked 
himself over the side of the vessel. I 
awoke struggling to scale the ship, 
which yielded to my weight. 

* | awoke startled, and saw the moon 
sinking, and the two beech trees, with 
the moon behind them, tossing and 
nodding towards me with huge plumes, 
and many a ghastly chasm among their 
leaves, through which lolled long inane 
faces, open-mouthed, mocking me. 
Then I saw that the fantastic shadow 
dance of their leaves was flickering on 
the floor, and up to my bed. And it 
came upon me that she whom I had 
seen was, could be, no other than Mar- 
garet, and that I had indeed seen a 
vision, a portent summoning me away. 
The impression remained strong in the 
morning, though I had slept again; 
and I did not try to reason it away, 
but set forth straightway homewards, 
obeying destiny; and am here, ex- 
pecting anything, fully able to bear 
anything, should it be that Margaret 
is dead.” 


Thus a dream had power to work 
upon the habitually, though calmly, 
enthusiastic temperament of my friend. 

‘My brother, my brother,” I cried, 
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as Arnetage paused, “ it is so: let it be 
for both of us.” 

He took the announcement calmly, 
as if he had been long nerved to it, 
and patiently inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of her illness and death. 
We sat very late that night, and next 
morning he was to go on to our native 
town. And that night, partly to di- 
vert his sorrow, partly to relieve my- 
self of an intolerable burden, I told 
him the story of my own love for Mar- 
garet, concealing nothing. I knew 
that it was selfish to obtrude my own 
miseries upon him then; but he was 
so calm, so majestic in his self-control, 
and the weight hung so heavy upon 
me that I could not refrain; and I was 
afterwards glad that I obeyed the im- 
pulse. He wept at my tale,—he who 
had shed no tear for himself; and I felt, 
as I concluded, that the old hysterical 
agony had ceased within me, never to 
revive, and that I could henceforth 
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hold converse with the memory of 
Margaret in unsullied and abiding 
love. We ascertained that the day 
and hour of the vision corresponded 
closely with the time of Margaret’s 
decease. 

Arnetage went into the world, sternly 
and uncompromisingly fulfilling every 
duty. We were inseparable ; we often 
talked unreservedly of Margaret, and 
imperceptibly my soul grew more and 
more attuned to his heroic pitch. But 
ever he grew paler and thinner; and 
one word of solemn prophecy was ever 
on his unmoved lips. “ He who hath 
“seen a spirit, a spirit shall soon be- 
“come.” True, for within the year 
he was lying by the side of Margaret. 

I am now alone upon earth—alone 
in the midst of men, alone in converse 
with those two blessed ones, whom I 
see in heaven; but whether my time 
here be long or short, matters no- 
thing. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 


By Henry Wapswortu LonGFreLiow. 


ET a man’s heart be 
never so steeled against 
didactic, philosophical, 
or descriptive poetry ; 
nay, let him even pro- 

fess to consider all love-poetry as a 

thing which it is contemptible to read, 

and shameful to write: it will still go 
hard, but you shall find such a man 
accessible to the simple narrative of 
the heroic ballad. With what delight 
will even your real lover of poetry, 
your critical appreciator of its various 
provinces, your faithful student of it, 
turn in days like these to the national 
songs of his fatherland, and the early 
unskilled numbers of those true poets 
of the people, whose names are count- 
less and unknown; to those legends, 
so old and yet so young, which tell of 
the cradling of the nations, and how 





their infant feet began to go, when as 
yet there was but little strength and 
little foresight in the people. We love 
to be told again how the lusty child 
strangled great serpents, and how with 
its growth, grew also its wants and 
powers, till it learned to choose Virtue 
for a companion, and to perform those 
mighty labours * for advantage of the 
* nations.” 

So we think that Professor Long- 
fellow’s new poem has come out at a 
fortunate conjuncture, and the Song 
of Hiawatha is to us welcome as flow- 
ers in spring. ‘The volume consists of 
a number of Ojibway legends con- 
cerning the divine man who moulded 
the ideas of their race, and was a mes- 
senger chosen by the Master of Life to 
impart to them such benefits as His 
wisdom decreed. The stories are told 
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with variations among all the Indian 


tribes of North America; the name of 


but his character 
Longfellow says 


the hero also varying, 
being unaltered. Mr. 
they stand here as they 
“ the lips of Nawad: tha, the musician, 


came “ from 


1 his turn 


le 


“the sweet singer,” who i 
was taught them in the Fonte va 
of Tawasentha, by the birds of the air 
and bv the beasts of the field. The 
poet addresses all those who love the 
and glories of those 


the childlike: tones of a na- 


haunts nature ; 
who love 
tion's legends’ those “ who have faith 
and believe that 
savages have like struggles and pas- 


* in God and nature,” 


sions with ourse!ves, and that groping 
for the unseen good they are raised 
the right hand 
who can feel 
a half-effaced 
inscription in a neglected churchyard, 
and perceive that the unskilful verse 
does yet speak 


and strengthened by 
of God: and those, 
the homely pathos of 


too, 


to the heart; all such 
the poet bids, and with good reason, to 

“ Sts iN and read this rude inscription, 

Read this Song of Hiawatha! 

We will try to give a brief outline 
of the poem, interspersed with a few 
quotations, hoping cr by this means to 
induce our readers to take up the book 
itself. As Master of the (¢ 


we introduce | 


Cere monie Ss, 
you to the latest produc - 
tion of an eminently healthy poet, and 
advise you to cultivate its 
ance. Read the 
will like it; read it 
grow upon you, 
The Song of Hiawatha begins by 
telling of the occasion on which the 
Master of Life, the Great Spirit 
down from 


acquaint- 
book onee, and you 


again, and it will 


, came 
and smoked the 
Peace-pipe as a signal to the nations 
to assemble. <All the Indian tribes 
eall, full of hatred and 
envy of each other. The Great Spirit 
compassionately laid the shadow of his 
hand upon them to calm their souls, 
and, speaking with a voice like the 
sound of far off waters, bade them be 


content with the good provision he had 
made 


heaven, 


came at the 


oe ‘ 
for taeir wants, and leave their 
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wars and bloodshed, as their strength 
lay in their living peacefully together 


as brothers. He promised them a De- 
liverer and Prophet, to whose voice, if 
they hearkened, they would prosper; 
but if they slighted his words they 
must fade away and perish. Finally, 
he bade them wash off their war-paint 
and bloodstains, and smoke the Calu- 
met together, and live as brothers. The 
they washed and 
buried their w apons, sought their 
pipes, and departed. “ The Creator 
smiled upon his oom children, and 
‘vanished in the smoke of his own 
* Peace-pipe through the doorways of 
* heaven.” ' 


warriors obeyed; 


This promised Deliverer was no 
other than Hiawatha, the son of Mud- 


jekeewis the West Wind, and Weno- 


nah, the first-born child of Nokomis, 
who bore her among the Prairie lilies, 
after falling from the full moon upon 
the meadow. The West Wind proved 
Nokomis had warned her 
so that Wenonah brought 
forth her son in sorrow, and died in 
anguish. Hiawatha was thus left to 
the care of his grandmother, who in- 
structed him in ‘the history of his pa- 
rentage, and all else connected with 
the false West Wind. So when Hia- 
watha grew to manhood his heart was 
hot, like a living coal, against his cruel 
father; and having equipped himself 
in his magic mittens and moccasons, 
he strode fiercely westward. Earth 
and sky seemed full of burnings and 
lurid vapour as he went on his way, 
outstripping the deer and the bison, 
till he found his father. Many days_ 
he talked with him, and listened to his 
boastings, and at last he demanded 
vengeance for the wrong done to his 


mother; and after a hard contest of 
three days, 


faithless, as 
daughter, 


Mudjekeewis ceased re- 
treating, ‘and made peace with his son. 
Cheerfully did the young warrior re- 
turn, his spirit now at rest, and all 
nature seeming pleasant round him. 
On his way home he bought arrows of 
the old man in the land of the Daco- 


ome 


Sd 


as 


is 


is 
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tabs, possibly, that he might see the old 
man’s daughter, Minnehaha, Laughing 
Water. At any rate, he said nothing of 
arrows or of maiden on his return, but 
spoke only of his interview and contest 
with the mighty West Wind. Then for 
seven days the youth fasted, and prayed 
for the ood of the nations, and not 
for his own greater skill and glory. 
Therefore the friend of man, Monda- 
min, was sent totell him that his prayers 
were heard, and to wrestle with him till 
it should please the Master of Life that 
Mondamin should be killed. On the 
last day of his fasting, and in the fourth 
contest, Hiawatha slew the stranger, 
and buried him as he had been bidden, 
and tended his grave, scaring away the 
ravens. Slowly from the grave came 
up the maize, clad in green and yellow, 
as the young stranger had been ; and 


Hiaw ath: a recognized it as the friend of 


man, “and made known unto the people 
“ this new gift of the Great Spirit.’ 

Now Hiawatha’s chief friends were 
the sweet singer Chibiabos, aman both 
brave and tender, pliant and stately, 
and the very strong man Kwasind, 
who in his youth was a lonely child, 
and spent much time in prayer and 
fasting. ‘The musician sang so sweetly 
that all sounds of nature borrowed 
sweetness from his singing, and all men 
were melted with his pathos ; 


“ For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 

In the Islands of the blessed, 

In the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter.” 


And the strong man Hiawatha loved, 
for “ his strength allied to goodness,” 
so that these three consulted much 
together “ how the tribes of men might 
“prosper,” and the first exploit of the 
Deliverer and the very strong man was 
to clear the river of all obstacles, so 
that they made the passage of it safe 
for the people. Then we have Hia- 
watha’s fishing, and how he overcame 
the King of the Fishes, the great 
Sturgeon. And next comes his great 
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fight with the mightiest magician, the 
Pearl Feather, who slew Nokomis’ 
Father, and sent fog, disease, and death 
among the people. Himheslew, having 
learnt that his only vulnerable point 
was in the roots of his long black hair : 
there he shot him. ‘The woodpecker 
who gave him the information did not 
go unrewarded, and the people were 
made happy with the victory and spoil. 
Then Hiawatha woos and wins in simple 
guise the daughter of the arrow maker, 
* loveliest of Dacotah women.” Hand 
in hand go the pair, leaving the old 
man lonely, and moralising on the way 
in which daughters leave their parents, 
though he is very proud of Hiawatha. 
In their pleasant journey they are met 
with congratulations by the blue bird 
and the robin, while the sun recom- 
mends the rule of love to Hiawatha, 
and the moon whispers of the sway of 
patience tothe lovely Laughing Water. 
So they have a magnificent wedding 
feast, enlivened by the dancing of the 
idle and graceful Paupuk Keewis, 
sweetened by the singing of Chibiabos, 
and by the stories of the “measureless 
liar” Iagoo. This Iagoo was old and 
ugly, a capital story teller, and pro- 
verbial for his boasting. He enter- 
tained the guests with the story of the 
Son of the Evening Star; a beautiful 
story of which nothing but the whole 
can give anything like an idea, and 
unfortunately we cannot find room for 
it entire. 

Then comes the blessing of the corn- 
fields, performed by Minnehaha in the 
darkness of night, alone, without gar- 
ments, going round the enclosure. 
The husking of the maize too is de- 
scribed, “ the gamesome labour of the 
“young men and the women,” at which 
they work with much merriment, 
watched by the old men and warriors 
who sit smoking under the pine trees. 
In those days Hiawatha drew the at- 
tention of the people to notice how the 
old traditions and the very names of 
the dead fade away, together with 
much wisdom and craft, for want of 
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written record. 
to them a system of picture-writing, 


So he communicated 


rude and elementary, but efficient for 
historical purposes, and for expressing 
the words of an absent friend. ‘Thus 
they wrote on the smooth birch-bark 
and white reindeer skin, and also on 
Mean- 
while sorrow comes on Hiawatha, who 
loses his brother Chibiabos, drowned in 
the Big Sea Water of Lake Superior. 
For seven weeks he mourns him thus: 


the vraveposts of the village. 


« < }Ie is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He, the sweetest of all singers! 

He has gone from us for ever: 

He has moved a little nearer 

‘To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing ! 

©, my brother, Chibiabos !?”’ 


With strong mavic the medicine- 
men raise Chibiabos from the bottom 
of the lake, and set him on the four 
days’ journey of the dead men, at the 


end of which he reached the land of 


And at this time 
Hiawatha taught men the medicinal 


ghosts and shadows. 


powers of herbs, and the cure of all dis- 
eases. Ile has fresh trouble now with 


the idle Paupuk Keewis, who intro- 


duces hazard, and causes such mischief 


with gambling, and insults Hiawatha 
sO grievously, that he resolves to put 
him to death. After a long chase, 
and after the gambler has many times 
changed his torm, Hiawatha kills him, 
and restores order to the \ illage. Next 
the strong man meets his death, being 
killed by the pigmies, who hated him 
for his strength, and managed to hit 
him on the crown of the head, his only 
vulnerable point, as he floats sleeping 
down the river. 

And now comes the beginning of 
the end. How the ghosts come, unin- 
vited, to the wigwam of Hiawatha, 
crouch in the shadows, and snatch the 
choicest portions of the evening meal, 
returning to the shadows in unbroken 
silence. Long they stay there, silent 
always, never moving by day, but 
fetching fuel every night ; till at last, 
on hearing them sob grievously, Hia- 
watha inquires if any want of hospi- 
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tality has made them weep; and they 
reply that they are ghosts, and see what 
a useless burden they should be if 
they returned to their friends, for “ the 
“ departed have no place among the 
“living.” They depart; a famine comes 
upon the land, and two guests come to 
the wigwam, and looked, with haggard 
eyes and hollow,— 
“ At the face of Laughing Water, 
And the foremost said, ‘ Behold me ! 
I am Famine, Bukadawin!’ 
And the other said, ‘ Behold me! 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin!?” 
Hiawatha rushes into the empty forest 
for wood: 
“In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stormy firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 
‘Gitche Manito, the Mighty !’ 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
‘Give your children food, O Father ! 
Give us food, or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
For my dying Minnehaha!’ ” 
But there was no other answer 
“Than the echo of his crying, 
Than the echo of the woodland, 
‘ Minnehaha! Minnehaha !’” 


IIler dying thoughts revert to her 
father’s home; she hears the falling 
water of Minnehaha, from which she 
was named, and sees her father stand- 
ing lonely at his doorway ; Nokomis 
nursing her hears but the night wind, 
sees but the smoke. ‘Then said Min- 
nehaha, 

«The eyes of death 

Glare upon me in the darkness! 

[ can feel his iey fingers 

Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 

Hiawatha! Hiawatha !’” 
Far off he hears this agonizing death- 
ery, and returns to mourn her loss. 
“Farewell,” said he, “ Minnehaha! 

*** All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 

Come not back again to labour, 

Come not back again to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 

Wear the heart and waste the body. 

Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter!’ ” 
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With such noble devotion does Hia- 
watha mourn his wife. 

Meantime the white men approach, 
heralded by reports of Iagoo, who gets 
no credit for them, owing to his well- 
known character. Nevertheless, he 
speaks truly, and Hiawatha confirms 
his statements, who says that he has 
seen in a vision the westward marches 
“ Of the unknown, crowded nations, 

: + * & @ * 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rush’d their great canoes of thunder.” 
But his own people he saw forgetful 
of his counsels,— 

‘* Saw the remnants of his people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woeful, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 

Like the wither’d leaves of autumn.” 

The white men came amicably, and 
were well received and hospitably en- 
tertained. 

““<Tt is well, they said, ‘O brothers, 
That you come so far to see us.’ ” 

Hiawatha confirms the message of 
the white prophet, the Black-robed 
Chief, and bids farewell to his people. 
He launches his canoe, and, bidding it 
speed westward, leaves the land of his 
lifetime, the place of his labours and 
teaching. And all the people said 
“* Farewell for ever!” 

“« Said, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ ” 
And the forests sighed, and the waves 
sobbed, and the heron screamed, and 
their voice was— 

*< * Farewell, O Hiawatha!’”’ 

“« Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the north-west wind, Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter!” 

So ends one of the noblest pieces of 
legend it has ever been our lot to read 
or hear. We take it for granted that 
Mr. Longfellow has Indian authority 
for all the incidents, but the narration 
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must be his own. And how beautiful 
the narration is! The metre also, now 
for the first time, if we mistake not, 
used for narrative, being indeed scarce- 
ly naturalized in the language, suits 
the story admirably. Simple and yet 
rare, like the legends of which it is 
made the vehicle, it has a force and 
dignity scarcely to have been expected 
from its rocking rhythm. Rhymed in 
pairs of lines, and so put into quatrains, 
it occurs in German, (in Uhland’s poem 
of The Ferry, for example,) and is 
beautifully tender there; here there is 
still the same character attached to it, 
and the absence of rhyme is a great 
help to its powers. The jingling of a 
double rhyme, page after page, would 
have been intolerable. Capable of 
great plaintiveness, as in the songs of 
Chibiabos, and in some of our extracts, 
it is also equal to vigorous description, 
and many a time in the volume does 
such description occur. Witness the 
fasting of Hiawatha, his encounters, 
and above all that scene of the famine, 
and the vain search for food in the 
empty forest. 

There seems to us an increase of 
power in this poem over any hitherto 
displayed by Mr. Longfellow. We had 
seen his great success in short lyrics, 
his moderate power in the drama, and 
his exquisite versification in Evange- 
line, which presents perhaps the only 
specimen of English hexameter not 
looking as awkward as French blank 
verse, but comporting itself almost like 
a native. We had seen too his narra- 
tive power in the same poem, that 
touching tale of Acadie; but we were 
not prepared for so much of it as is 
shown in the Song of Hiawatha. Tho- 
roughly has he caught the spirit of the 
legend, and well performed his labour 
of love. Henceforth the Ojibway and 
the Dacotah are to us realities, men 
of like passions with ourselves. In our 
own dear mother-tongue their sweet 
singer Nawadaha has spoken to us, 
and the voice has gone direct from his 
heart to ours. 
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ESSAY ON THE NEWCOMES. 


HIS last and greatest 
work of Mr. Thacke- 
ray has been completed 
now some six months, 


and, im 





the meantime, 
has been subjected to both public and 
private criticism with, I believe, one 
unvarying judgment of commenda- 
tion, that he has indeed performed his 
labour excellently, and done a good 
work for society in giving us this story 
of our manner of life so faithfully and 
tenderly. One looks now, at last, for 
an escape from that old imputed charge 
of bitterness and wayward choosing of 
the evil only in his delineation of life; 
it was fast becoming meaningless from 
its very frequency, and I fear also an 
occasion sometimes for the most piti- 
ful twaddle and conversational hypo- 
erisy. Alas, those brilliant formulas 
in which we sometimes fold our criti- 
cisms and condemnations, and suffer 
them to pass from mouth to mouth, 
without question or gainsay, how are 
they not the cause of infinite Injustice 
to others, and to ourselves ot loss irre- 
parable ? It is but a little time ugo 
that the name of Thackeray seemed an 
accepted text a perpetuum tor grav- 
est homilies upon evil speaking, satire, 
and slander; and, as if to counteract 
any latent consciousness of truth, that 
would be 


present there 


would follow much self-complacency 


sometimes, 


and congratulation upon our many so- 
cial virtues and national character: 
for it is observable that men who will 
volunteer the most abject confessions 
of their own shorteomings,—and if self- 
depreciation were only humility, would 
afford an example of grace, edifying to 
all Christendom, vel do nevertheless 
betray a strange impatience if their 
confessions are believed by others and 
accepted against them; do become. 
after a marvellous fashion. indignant 
when their Church confessions of un- 


worthiness are granted by their neigh- 
bours as not improbable. Yet, verily, 
if this our daily humiliation, is not the 
veriest hypocrisy and climax of our 
iniquity; if we are not altogether 
committed to a sham worship, how 
comes this inconsistency of ours, that we 
reject our own testimony against our- 
selves in the mouth of a brother; that 
we do perseveringly seek to turn into 
a charge of spleen and sneering against 
a writer his faithful picturing of an 
evil we cannot deny, and a life of 
broken promises we are ever confess- 
ing. It is time now to have done with 
this silly, because untrue assertion that 
Thackeray gives only the evil that he 
sees, and gives that bitterly, for now 
at least he has vindicated for himself a 
name of truthfulness and widest sym- 
pathy unsurpassable; and it is time 
also for the critic altogether to take 
up a new position, descend from his 
seat of judgment to one of testimony ; 
for, although it be well for him at the 
first appearance of a teacher among 
men, to prove and examine the spirit 
from whence it is, administering coun- 
sel, and at times correction, blaming 
gently and not unwisely, remembering 
that so God has tempered our hearts 
and intellects together, that whereso- 
ever we render praise it will never be 
wholly undeserved, but in our con- 
demnation it may be we were ourselves 
wanting in knowledge and compre- 
hending sympathy. I say, though it 
is good for the critic to take his allot- 
ted place then, to try every beginning 
and prove it; yet, when once this is 
done, and a great creative spirit has 
become manifest from the trial, then 
our place also is with the many that 
look on and listen, our duty to pro- 
claim its honour, rejoice in its light 
unselfishly ; so only may we hope to 
understand its teaching, and the sym- 
bol of understanding in neither the 
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unbridled tongue nor the supercilious 
lip, nor the mocking jest, but the hand 
closed upon the mouth. 

«, therefore, in this story a 
wonderfully faithful picture of the 
great world as it passes daily before 
us, many-sided, deeply intricate ; find- 
ing so much mystery of our manifold 
human life unfolded, and the veil of 
its complexity drawn aside, not with- 
out deepest awe and veneration; how 
should we do other than listen rever- 
ently, and be thankful for the gift, and 
speak unlimited praise of it, heeding 
neither charge of extravagance, nor 
custom of detraction. 

Regarding then, this masterpiece of 
all novel writing, in which is fulfilled, 
not indeed for the first time, but to an 
hitherto unreached limit, all that one 
looked to see this literature set before 


Finding 


it for an aim, one is impelled, by asso- 
ciations connected with its very com- 
pleteness to a retrospect of the first 
beginnings of fiction, and the need that 
gave occasion to its birth full half a 
century ago. -For it was then, while 
as our fathers were sorely troubled 
and perplexed with the problem of this 
strange universe, that by a mighty re- 
action this new literature came into 
being. Sorely tried were they, even 
as we are sometimes to this very day, 
only more sadly, hopelessly, for they 
were now jaded and weary, and sick 
to death of unbelief, and doubtings of 
their unbelief, and questionings, if at 
length, at any time, “the riddle of 
“the painful earth” would solve itself; 
suffering greatly in a fire of tribulation 
more than we, their children, have 
ever seen, revolutions and rebellions, 
and the overthrow of ancient ways and 
uprooting of many dead forms, out of 
which life and vitality had departed 
long ago; till, from universal gloom 
and darkness of the understanding 
there grew up hardness of heart and 
isolation, selfish and untender. ‘There- 
fore, they began to look for comfort and 
tranquillity otherwhere than in the 
outward relations of the world, to find 
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in fiction and recital of imagined griefs 
a sympathy they vainly sought for, 
and alas! had altogether ceased to find 
in reality; and it was a good and 
happy change,—spite of its sickly and 
distempered form, a happy change,— 
when men believing nothing else, yet 
believed they felt, knew they were 
unhappy, began to speak about their 
feelings, and speaking, to believe and 
trust them: yes, with all its melan- 
choly sentiment and outward misan- 
thropy, it was a very happy thing for 
men when they thus began to confide 
their sorrows to each other. Be sure 
the evil is already past, and the grief 
nigh being overcome, when we speak 
of our sorrows and aspirations one to 
another. 

The world of half'a century back was 
filled with Werthers, speechless, voice- 
less, suffering in mute agony until 
Gotthe came, a heaven-sent interpre- 
ter, who set their discordant voices to 
a tune, and fashioned their murmur- 
ings ingo articulate speech ; the fame of 
that first utterance of his shall testify 
how truly he had comprehended, and 
spoken for them; and from that time 
to this, through truthful yearnings and 
desire for sympathy, through fashion, 
which is the curse of all things good ; 
through dilettantism, the latest born of 
an evil brood in an evil time; through 
puerilities, senilities, imbecilities, there 
has not ceased one perpetual flow of 
novels and romances to that degree 
that one would think all conceivable 
combinations of plot and counterplot 
had been exhausted at length ; and yet 
they go on multiplying, representing 
nearly half the literature of the people, 
and all the literature of many, till in 
this year of grace where can we limit 
their remote influences, where define 
their subtle working upon our personal, 
that is, our real education ; for good 
or evil, directly or indirectly, they 
share in the education of all, they form 
all the experience of many: however 
fashioned at the first, through what- 
ever silly transformations they have 

































52 
gone, at one time food only for listless 
dreamers and idlers in the great vine- 
vard, at another sent into the desert 
like scapegoats, laden with the follies 
and pitiful absurdities of divided 
Christendom, they have attained such 
imperial dominion as well behoves us 
neither to overlook nor hastily con- 
demn, present definite claims to be 
listened to now, that are somewhat 
grown of late, forcing us to the con- 
clusion that leisure hours, as they are 
charitably named, are no unaccount- 
able atoms of a life, that the mind at 
least will abide no vacuity, will and 
must be filled with something, be it 
of good or evil, must be planted and 
watered, or suffered to lie waste and 
breed impurity. Therefore it is above 
all things needful that those who have 
the charge of watching the process of 
the times should keep especial guard 
upon this, that literature of fiction, 
since it is imperatively demanded, 
should at least fulfil as noble a destiny 
as it is capable of: that, as it needed a 
great man to bring it forth, it should 
never be without great men to cherish 
and support it; that especially the 
young, whose happy fancy and ima- 
gination cannot always be crushed into 
silence, will sometimes rebel for lack 
of food, and go seeking it themselves, 
should run no danger of gathering 
poison with their fruit. 

Now I well know that novels, and 
what is ignorantly called “ light read- 
“ing,” find little favour with many as 
an acknowledged element in educa- 
tion, that parents and tutors are espe- 
cially jealous of its influence, cannot 
be brought to look upon it as not alto- 
gether evil, cannot believe that a 
genius, a great man, a hero in the 
highest sense, is to be found in its 
whole history ; and perhaps this is not 
altogether to be blamed or wondered 
at: seeing what this fiction has hitherto 
been, in so many instances, it would 
indeed be strange if any good could 
come of it. Looking back upon awhole 
dreary waste of barren, false idealism, 
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I cannot help thinking it called loudly 
for the doom pronounced upon it by 
Carlyle, in memorable words: “ Day 
“ after day, locking at the high desti- 
“ nies which yet await literature, which 
“ literature will ere long address her- 
“ self with more decisiveness than ever 
‘to fulfil, it grows clearer to us that 
“ the proper task of literature lies in 
“the domain of belief, within which 
‘poetic fiction, as it is charitably 
‘named, will have to take a quite 
“new figure if allowed a settlement 
there. Whereby were it not rea- 
sonable to prophesy that this ex- 
ceeding great multitude of novel 
writers, and such like, must in a 
new generation gradually do one of 
two things, either retire into nurse- 
ries, and work for children, minors, 
and semifatuous persons of both 
sexes, or else, what were far better, 
sweep their novel fabric into the 
dust-cart, and betake them, with 
such faculty as they have, to under- 
stand and record what is true, of 
which surely there is, and for ever 
will be, a whole infinitude unknown 
to us, of infinite importance to us. 
Poetry will more and more come to 
‘“ be understood as nothing but higher 
“ knowledge, and the only genuine ro- 
‘““mance for grown persons Reality.” 
Yes verily,— 
‘“* God Himself is the best Poet, 
And the Real is his Song.” 


-~ 


© 


. 
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And indeed it was high time to 
waken to a comprehension of this 
truth, to leave off for ever dreaming, 
as if life were a lengthened summer 
afternoon, and we were meant to cease 
altogether at its expiring. Oh! life and 
reality, shall we ever know them as 
they are? Here at least not wholly, 
their dark wisdom is far withdrawn 
from us at the feet of God; but some- 
thing surely, either by symbol or the 
darkness of similitude, is yet possible, 
something whereby we may discern 
the dream within the dream, and 
choose the true: thus much may we 
surely take for granted, that this life 
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of ours is not altogether yesterday nor 
yet to-morrow, but is chiefly and above 
all a continual to-day, whose true ex- 
pression is present action, present vir- 
tue; and this primary fact, this, the 
essence of what is signified by life, we 
have strangely forgotten at times, been 
strangely unfaithful to our post in 
these “ foremost files of time,” looking 
backwards, looking onwards for some 
golden year, with a world neglected at 
our feet, forgetting— 

“ That unto him who works and feels he 


works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors. 


Too much life has perished surely on 
this road to Eldorado; too much pre- 
cious breath in sighing after days that 
never come again, in aspirations after 
others that may never come ; it was 
time to ask— 

“ When will the hundred summers die, 

And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring truth that sways the soul of 

men ?” 
But now, at last, to all who under- 
stand the signals of the future, there is 
audible upon the winds a gathering 
ery for life, ‘more life and fuller ;” a 
great awakening from evil dreams and 
long deathful slumbers in sepulchres, 
of things past; a reprieve at length 
from vigils for a dawn that will not 
come, a general ascending from the 
valley of dry bones into the upper air, 
in a new world, which is the old still, 
among other faces happy with real 
laughter, sanctified with real sorrow, 
beautiful with the crimson flow of 
life—contemplating which, and all the 
widening, deepening sympathy and 
brotherhood involved in it, like a new 
land to some Columbus, I cannot but 
feel hopefully, speak hopefully for the 
present and the coming years and their 
hidden destiny; cannot, above all, 
but speak thankfully and with deepest 
reverence for such great names as 
Tennyson and Holman Hunt, Ruskin 
and Carlyle, and Kingsley, and many 
others who have led on this most 
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godly crusade against falsehood, doubt, 
and wretched fashion, against hypo- 
crisy and mammon, and lack of ear- 
nestness, and among them—according 
to his rare and excellent gift—'Thack- 
eray, whom I shall not hesitate to call 
great and among the greatest. Those 
who will refuse the title from mere 
questioning, whether novel writing 
really affords scope for greatness, can 
know little of the requisites for its 
construction, little of the keen, pierc- 
ing analysis, the long observance, and 
the sympathy which are needed for its 
perfection ; and upon this subject of 
greatness a thought occurs to me which 
may be best developed here. 

When we think upon heroic men, 
conquerors, prophets, poets, painters, 
musicians, it is for the most part in the 
light of difference, as being specially 
conquerors, prophets, or any other, 
that we dwell upon them, seldom if 
ever in the light of unity, as being all 
of them comprehended under the one 
idea of greatness; and herein I believe 
we are unconscious of a certain over- 
sight and imperfectness of conception ; 
for it seems that the foundation and 
root of difference lies not so much in 
the kind or quality of their genius as 
in the form of it—the mode or manner 
in which it shall be manifested; that 
like as one same Spirit informs the 
diverse personalities of men, so also 
does one same stream of inspiration, 
visible in no two souls alike, inhabit 
the great amongst us; which mode 
and manner of their appearance are 
governed and fashioned by the wants 
of the age in which they live, the 
spaciousness or narrowness of the circle 
in which they revolve, and the great 
idea in their time growing into fact 
among men: from which it would fol- 
low, that in so far as any genius nears 
to perfection in its finite and particular 
developement, so far might we justly 
reason that it nears to universality, so 
that if such and such things were not 
to happen and such again to intervene, 
it would not be lost nor darkened but 
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assume a new form; that the accident 
of prophet, poet, W arrior, would change 
and interchange, but the substratum 
ss, the idea, the essence and 


of all, we 


of gvreathe 
eth: rent eau ul L not h inve 
but be 


derstood to speak without limitation, 


abiding. LT would not be un- 


as not regarding the evident appoints 


ments of nature: it is the mistortune 


of advocating a nevle ‘ted or torgotten 


ju ‘stion, that one is charge- 


an implied denial of any 


side of any ( 
able with 

other point of view—the gifts and ap- 
pointments of nature shall go very lar, 
but accident of time and place even far- 
We have 


seen at once in the world’s history the 


ther tothe making ofa man, 


most surpassing faculties of many cen- 
Ilave 
before us cEschylus and Leonardo, 
Dante and Michael Angelo and Rat- 
faclle : ther 


tred in one. there not 


rone 


have hot been wanting 
battles and 


heroie actions, ana their lite 


poets whose songs were 
a mighty 
epic like St. Louis, and warriors whose 
battles were shat psworded words, who 
sang the pwan of their own victory 
over the Dragon, and their own death- 
song that followed close atter like that 
lean Dante—and Shakespeare also with 
his great human heart and worldwide 
svinpathy, he the most human among 
men, the verv crown of humanity, ean 
we think at 


all what he had been in 


other tur ditferent those 


times to 

wherein he lived: a conqueror and 

leader of armies, discoverer of new 

worlds, I think, in the old heroie days 

when the land lav all unknown before 
; 


led: ora prophet in the 


vrowing nation, when 


himand unpeo 
childhood of a 
somehow the heaven seemed nearer, 
and voices trom its deep infinity were 
hot heard so faintly nor fur between: 
or a Socrates when 


ii 


men were first 


mnazed at the yunery l sol the brain and 


lost in more than Cretan labvrinth: 


or a buildk r of chur hie s in the after- 


time, a carver of the human counte- 


hahee im its hithy rio untold mystery, 


out of the hewn rock and the quarry, 


even as in his own generation he sane 
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the round of human love and action 
and passion. Holding it then insepar- 
able to the idea of genius that it be 
thus plastic, shapeable into any form, 
fit for all uses, embracing all height 
and depth; and of great men in like 
manner as having their work ever 
within the innermost circle of their 


at 


e; comprehending, interpreting, sup- 
porting, advancing it,—central men 
among their contemporaries; and see- 
ine.moreover, that thechannels through 
which any such might hope toreach the 
heart and pulsation of living men and 
work most effectually upon them, lie es- 
pecially through the domain of this new 
literature, one would, I think, naturally 
look in this direction for the manifest- 
ation of genius, and so looking would, 
I doubt not, find it, in more repre- 
sentatives than one, and in Thackeray, 
very near a consummation. 

What a change it is to be brought 
face to face with human character, to 
bid farewell, as we surely shall now do, 
to idealities, to be cheated ho longer 
I protest 
that inthe Waverley Novels and whole 
historical romance school that followed 


with far-off abstractions. 


them, one looks in vain for anything to 
sympathize with; one cannot love these 
attributes, * icily regular, splendidly 
* null,” that are invested with a tem- 
porary personality ; this is not cha- 
racter—to sum up human life by epithet 
on epithet, after the fashion of our 
history-writers, is but to dwell upon 
the very surface of things, and remain 
there, catalogue-making, afterall. We, 
my brothers, are not sheaves of well- 
assorted attributes, but inconsistent 
half-formed wills not to be so measured 
nor described: sometimes brave, I 
think, we all are, sometimes cowardly 
too, generous and illiberal, merciful and 
tyrannous, by turn and turn about in 
the self-same day, and we have no 
brotherhood with these embodied at- 
tributes, we desire a biographer for 
our own poor mazed life, one who 
shall hold up a mirror to ourselves, 


mingling the sweet and bitter, the light 
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and darkness, as they are most truly 
mingled in life. 

Strange that the world has grown 
so old maturing systems of religion 
and philosophy that have not taught 
us wisdom : it seems we are yet at the 
beginning of years; what know we of 
our nearest neighbour? appearance 
only and outward seeming, nothing 
more; we have known him, it may be 
twoscore years, have seen him always 
calm, grave, and business-like, the last 
man in all the world to be accused of 
sentiment, and romance; and his like- 
ness hanging there, the very image 
of his hard unmoved face, we call suc- 
cessful, a happy effort of the painter: 
vet, it may be, the curtain and the 
pillar and the cushioned chair are as 
much belonging to him as that cold 
face. The painter saw him not, nor we 
either, as he looked onee, for a single 
moment it may be, when his divinity 
was revealed through clouds and dar k- 
ness, In passionate ‘working of his fea- 
tures at an outrage offered, or a love 
flung back unrequited, or a friend 
turned false to him. Behold we know 
nothing of him for ever; that hour 
revealed him in silence, hencetorward 
he is locked up and sealed against a 
time to come. 

I shall abstain altogether from quo- 
tation or digest of the history in the 
Newcomes, both from want of space, 
and chiefly because of the unsatis- 
factory nature of such custom: for the 
many who have read the book, what 
has been or shall be said of it, will find 
at least ready understanding, if not 
assent; for those who have not such 
quotations, however selected and volu- 
minous, would convey little idea of 
ny meaning; for those again who read 
reviews only for the sake of their quo- 
tations,(and there are confessedly many 
such,) [ shall warn at once; and for 
those still more unfortunate knowledge 
satisfied to claim 
acquaintance with an author through 


hunters who are 


his reviewers and such selections as 
they may of their bounty give, I ex- 
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tend the same warning—that they must 
seek elsewhere : even as it is I shall be 
unable to do more than merely point 
out the chief moral design of the book, 
as it seems to me, and even this curso- 
rily ; leaving all collateral and minor 
aims which are manifest throughout, to 
the reader's own suggestions. 

And first of the central purpose of 
the book for which I imagine it was 
mainly written, reaching to the very 
heart and core of social disease, un- 
happy wedded life—the marriages that 
are not made in heaven, but if any- 
where out of this strange world, why 
least of'allin Heaven. Ofall marvels in 
this same universe that pass our poor 
philosophy [doubt not this of marriage 
is the very strangest, seeing to what 
end it has arrived at last, and from 
what beginning! Were one to ask the 
sober question now at this late hour, 
why was it first ordained, how would 
he be answered ? would it solve the 
problem we see before us daily ? Sup- 
pose he should answer to this result— 
* It was ordained to bear the burden 
‘“‘ of a great mystery, the secret of the 
“ marriage of the Lamb, that we might 
“not be without a continual symbol 
“whereby to comprehend that holy 
“union, that when the Bridegroom 
* came we might know him and receive 
him worthily.” Mysticism! say you: 
not so, but forgotten truth. What if 
it should indeed be found at last that 
not mere palpable finite evil is the 
harvest of godless marriages, not broken 
hearts nor spotted life nor dishonoured 
children only, but that we have done 
infinite dishonour and despite to the 
holy thing it signified? How will it be 
then? Who shall lay damages and 
plead and give sentence then? Does 
that story of Christ’s marriage with his 
people come home to us pure and holy ? 
is there no darkness in our compre- 
hension of the type? If men would 
learn to believe of all things here that 
they are but dim revelations of ahidden 
glory, that every finite thing in this 
vast universe is linked by ultimate 
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relation to some eternity, is bound in- 
dissolubly to the feet of God ; that not 
an act nor law nor visible thing what- 
ever but has its greater counterpart 
out of spac v and Time there would be 
less mockery and jesting in the world 
and more earnestness, less doing for 
fashion’s sake and more for Christ's. 

The plot of the story teems with 
marriages that should never have been 
made, ditlering in extent of subsequent 
misery, acc ording to the degree of good 
or evil natures brought together. There 
is Madame de klorae, holy, prayerful, 
self-sacrificing her lite has been a 
painful vigil; she has been dying daily ; 
hardly after forty years can she say 
tranquilly, “ when the end comes with 
“its great absolution I shall not be 
“sorry.” Hlow then shall it be with 
Clive, paired, but not matched with 
his foolish little wite 7 she cannot un- 
derstand him, has ho companionship 
for him; after all our indignation she is 
perhaps thoughtless more than selfish, 
or if selfish, capable of transtormation ; 
she deserved at least a better fate; 
yet they might have lived not unhap- 
pily, spite of all this. But Clive was 
not in love with her—loved some one 
else too surely, and, knowing this, it 
was an evil step to take—thoughtlessly, 
carelessly cruel; in the sieht of their 
elders it seemed an « xcellent mateh— 
money and youth, and beauty and 
amiable inditference—and behold the 
end! But what shall be said of the 
marriage in high lite? what of the 
domestic hearth and family bosom of 
Sir Barnes Ne weome, Bart. of New- 
come? ifthe last was sufliciently heart- 
rending, what shall be said of this? 
Too truly it is an old storv; we have 
seen it elsewhere also: above all others, 
one is before me in all the memory of 
its painted horrors—Hogarth’s Mar- 
riage Ala Mode, which seeths its painted 
counterpart, 

It is a subject of regret that the 
narrow limits of a single essav do not 


admit of a fuller investivzation into 


_ 


these social questions; so shallow and 


yoid it seems to name them only and 
pass on, but it must be so. There is 
one more great social problem, how- 
ever, set forth and answered in the 
lives of the actors of the book, which 
must share in this hasty sketch—a 
wofully neglected subject of thought, 
to the evil results of which oblivion 
one can place no definite bounds; but 
in this case I the less regret the brevity 
of what must be said, because the 
question, and much more that apper- 
tuins to it, is embodied in a pamphlet 
on pre-Raphaelitism, by Ruskin, and 
continually in other portions of his 
works, to be hereafter commented on 
in these pages. 

[ refer principally to that episode in 
Clive’s life where he makes known to 
his father the desire of his heart to 
become a painter, and dedicate his life 
to that end; and the good Colonel 
loving his son so that he would gladly 
die for him, cannot be brought to see 
it with the eyes of his son. Can un- 
derstand him adopting it for amuse- 
ment’s sake, refined dilettantism; but 
to be a painter by profession—to live 
by the labour of his hands so, this he 
cannot comprehend, this society and 
immaculate respectability cannot en- 
dure. So poor Clive has a hard battle 
to fight; even Ethel can give him no 
sympathy, views his dreamland through 
a London fog. After all our rhapso- 
dies about soul, what do we really 
sacrifice for it? We, men who have 
written so many volumes upon it and 
its immortal nature, who have called 
it. by such high-sounding names _ for 
the sake of naming it, though none 
should ever express it worthily save 
with lips covered and deep silence, 
calling it Shekinah, and the articulate 
voice of God, heard louder than thun- 
der and the voice of waters; sweeter 
than any wind. And yet for that evil 
genius Fashion, we could darken this 
Shekinah, close our ears against that 
clear-sounding voice for ever. Respec- 
tability ? When shall we waken from 
this nightmare and dream of phantoms 
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to a knowledge of the true dignity of 
work in any kind; to a confession of 
the majesty of soul in any form? I 
wish that the primal question at the 
setting out of life were not what is the 
best thing to do, and the most thought 
of, but rather how and in what manner 
and degree of excellence it is to be 
done. I claim at once an express 
assent to the position, that the work 
we do we do not for ourselves, nor 
our own pleasure nor advancement, 
but in the name of Christ, according 
to his commandment; and then for 
our children’s sake, that we may make 
them better, happier; and then for the 
sake of all who have gone before us, 
that the travail and sorrow of their 
hard battle may not be unfruitful, may 
not become the desolation of wasted 
energy. It is the only premise upon 
which I can worthily found the con- 
clusion that our work, whatsoever it 
be, must be the best of its kind, the 
noblest we can offer. So the former 
question frames itself anew: “ What 
“is the best that any man can give ?” 
And God has given us an answer, 
“that in which he finds most happi- 
“ness,” for this testimony he has sealed 
with truth. 

And is this the question, O fathers, 
that you ask your children, and teach 
them to ask themselves, ‘ what they 
‘ have most happiness in ?”—not tran- 
sitory, idle pleasure, but enduring hap- 
piness; hence what they are most 
fitted for, what they can do best, what 
they can honour God most by doing. 
If this were the first inquiry, and were 
made the law and final cause in all 
our choice of action, I think we should 
meet less and less with those palpable 
signs of hurry and indifference, and 
listlessness and utter weariness, which 
face us at every turn, and paralyse 
alike art and government, and social 
relations,—a wide and fruitful subject 
for after development. Here, unhap- 
pily, is room only for hasty notice, and 
a promise that the question shall be 
taken up at some future time. 
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Of Thackeray's manner and style of 
writing a few words, the characteris- 
tics, I conceive, to be principally two, 
Humour and Pathos, most noble in 
combination: and first, of his humour, 
we meet it continually in gentle irony 
and glancing satire, as well as more 
directly in his open, laughing cheer- 
fulness: it is for this, chiefly, that he 
is no favourite with religious parties ; 
being such as they are, we will not 
regret it too severely: thus at least 
one agrees with them that it is a hard 
thing to be laughed at, and thus far 
with him also, that it is a hard thing 
not to laugh. Perhaps people differ 
more about jesting, and its proper 
conditions of object, manner and place, 
than about really serious things: this 
Babel of laughter sadly wants a music- 
master—one to strike the key-note and 
lead off the noisy chorus; for people 
will laugh, and who shall refuse them ? 
‘“* Laughter is like sunshine,” says Car- 
lyle; only let us keep in memory that 
story of the Apes by the Dead Sea. 
Like all else in Babel it lacks a rea- 
sonable soul at times, and in want of 
this will have to be taught roughly its 
proper whereabouts, lest it trespass 
upon holy ground; for laughter is not 
first nor best: love and faith, and hope 
and long-suffering, and self-sacrifice 
are raised high above its inarticulate 
din. For the sake of Him who gave 
them we will never laugh at these, 
and because we read not ever that He 
laughed while dwelling among men ; 
but at whatsoever is mean and proud, 
and selfish and over-reaching, and 
hypocritical, laughter long and loud 
that shall strike the stars. 

Sin truly is very foul and fearful ; in 
its effects terrible, crushing the heart 
of man with overwhelming hopeless- 
ness, and oftentimes the terror of 
wickedness cannot but be uppermost 
in thought; yet it were a good thing 
also, and a sign of greater constancy 
and stronger faith, to feel how utterly 
contemptible it is, how laughable and 
ridiculous its miserable existence, and 
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it is here that I imagine Thackeray 
has done good sery ice to truth of mo- 
rality and fact :—of morality, because 
he sets up crime in a kind of pillory 
for universal laughter and derision : 
no catastrophe and fearful overtaking 
of punishment to make his villains 
martyrs after all; loud laughter only 
and utter scorn, such as becomes men 
to feel, for who can calculate the folly 
of sin? and truth of fact in his ac- 
count of retributive justice and fidelity 
to its general fate. His is not that fair 
land of romance and fatrie, where the 
good are rewarded after sorrows, and 
the evil punished after short success, 
but rather the life we live, a fretful, 
sore, and envious life for many who 
behold the wicked in high places, and 
the throne of iniquity set up, and them- 
selves cast out. 

Of his pathos what shall Is sO 
true, so musical, one would not ay es 
that human speech were so very mu- 
sical; it exalts him everywhere into 
highest poetry; as colour clorifies 
every thing it overlays, so does the great 
sympathising heart every thingit comes 
near and dwells with. In those scenes 
between the Colonel and his son, chiefly 
in that one after Clive knows of Ethel's 
betrothal, and his tather’s noble offer 
of sacrifice, and again in the reconci- 
liation at the close of the book : they 
speak like man to man, in the very 
simplest words, because of the agony 
of the hour, but there is sweetest music 
in every word, 
Madame de Florac, so full of the me- 
mory of an ancient sorrow, and a life 
= it has been dying daily, * One sup- 
“ports the coml f lite, but they 
are long, and one comes from them 
very wounded: ah! when shall they 
“be over?” Alas! for ill-fated, un- 
forgotten love, colouring all the back- 
ground of their lives with a melancholy 
twilight gloom, beautiful, , 
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in all story [remember not anywhere 
the like, from th: it first parting for life 
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And those letters of 


‘“ Did it not seem once as if two hands 
“ never could unlock, so closely were 
they enlaced together ? ah! mine are 
old and feeble now ; forty years have 
passed since the time when you used 
to say that they were young and 
fair. Tlow well IT remember me of 
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every one of those days, though there 
a death between me and them, 
and it is across a grave I review 
them.” This is like the melody of 
an old song we have not heard for 
years, like that burden of the song of 
tears, “ O death in life! the days that 
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are no more!” Some time we shall 
meet Clive and Ethel again, and J. J. 
also, when all the letters and life-pas- 
sages about him have been collected, 
and then we shall be admitted to his 
dream-land; weak, deformed, and si- 
lent, he is the genius of them all, the 
most inspired amongst them ; au revoir, 
J.J., it is not for long. 

So let us end, not as having completed 
the half of our task, nor spoken that 
half well, as became the subject, but 
withal faithfully. 
forth now upon a great embassy, gone 
forth from us into the future, bearing 
with it the seal and signature of truth ; 
for even while the memory of its sweet 
pages is vet abiding, and we think upon 
all these things, the gain, the suffering, 
and the loss, and all ‘the tumult of our 
lite, even now the days are gathering 


This book has gone 


in and closing upon us, and presently, 
very shortly, we shall be called the 
past, and our deeds good or evil will 
be judged of men in other years. This 
book also will be a record of us; flesh 
of our flesh will read it, and see what 
manner of men their fathers were. 
Will they speak lovingly, kindly of 
us, remembering the good to our ac- 
count, the evil to their own ? Will they 
stretch forth hands of blessing, not re- 


membering the sorrow nor the curse 
we have handed down to them. so much 
heavier than we received ourselves, by 
the weight of all our evil days ? Will 
they forgive us all these things ? Is it 
also our wont so to deal with our 
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fathers’ memory, to speak mercifully, 
eratefully of them? too truly this lack 
of reverence must go down also in the 
catalogue of our great sins. 

Thackeray will, I doubt not, one 
day be numbered with the great na- 
turalists in all time, a lesser Shake- 
speare in golden and coloured chro- 
nicles, in a goodly company of painters, 
poets, and musicians, all who have ever 
burned with consuming love for men, 
or struck the key-note of human tri- 
umph and lamentation into loud pans 
and enduring song. 

A few words concerning Mr. Doyle’s 
illustrations. 
to say previously upon the entire sub- 
ject of illustrations, which may be fairly 
spoken here. Engravings have of late 
become a essential feature in 
book-making, so that their very fre- 


I have something also 


very 


quency alone, as testifying the direction 
of public taste, requires that this long 
silence and oblivion of their merits 
should be broken, and they should be 
forthwith acknowledged as a subject 
of criticism. I fear almost we have too 
many of them, being such as they for 
the most part are; that generally there 
is too much work for the engraver, too 
little thought from the artist: any 
drawings are good for children, only 
certain ones for men; dogs and cows 
and houses and trees, the more gene- 
ralized the better for spelling-books ; 
but not such as these, something widely 
different from these, for men. In look- 
ing over a vast majority of book en- 
gravings, one is struck with the same 
want of purpose and absence of interest 
and particular truth, which attaches to 
that dreary mountain of fiction and 
false romance we were just now con- 
demning ; about as separably interest- 
ing they seem as the stones in a pyra- 
mid; alas! one grieves to say, but for 
such as these the desert and illimitable 
sand-sea is the place of their ultimate 
abiding, the inevitable destiny of labour 
without thought. More than enough 
truly have we of these useless illus- 
trations that ean tell us no new thing, 
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nor give palpable embodiment to our 
confused thoughts, and so perpetuate 
them. When shall we learn to read a 
picture as we would a poem, to find 
some story from it, some little atom of 
human interest that may feed our hearts 
withal, lest the outer influences of the 
day crush them from good thoughts ? 
when will men look for these things, 
and the artist satisfy them ? We desire 
to hear these artists, so many and so 
good, speak to us as they can do in 
their own sweet language, not a strange 
one altogether, easily to be learned 
even by listening only, and once learnt, 
universal, wide as the great world; a 
wonderful language, such as no other 
is, save music and sculpture; but let 
us not be for ever put off with husks 
till we cease to look for any good. We 
are not forced to have illustrations to 
our books, not forced to have books 
themselves ; nay, if we will think of it, 
not forced to have many things we 
count essential. Menlived and suffered, 
thought, and died, long before they 
painted or wrote ; but we are forced 
to have them good if at all: this we 
do need. It is an everlasting truth 
that if a thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well; [ say not perfectly, 
that is quite a different matter, unat- 
tainable, a proud word, ever doomed 
for mockery and defeat, but that it 
should be the best we can give, the 
fruit of the travail of our soul; and 
this we look for vainly. I think if we 
all understood the kind of labour it ne- 
cessitates to produce a slight engraving, 
we be less tolerant of this 
thoughtless multiplication of purpose- 
less designs. No happy or wholesome 
work, nay, in steel engraving positively 
injurious, is the condition of our having 
them; and then moreover, to let pass 
the matter of bodily injury, which no 
man may do with impunity, and con- 
sider it upon higher ground, it becomes 
at once a simple and palpable choice 
of good or evil: no spiritual or ima- 
ginative work this copying of other 
inen’s thoughts, nothing here satisfying 
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and developing, altogether a sacrifice 
and slavish self-abnegation. It should 
at least be something good or needful 
that we make the subject of such sa- 
crifice, not indifferent or unnecessary, 
such as we can easily do without, no 
mere question of book-making on the 
handsome page principle: for every 
line so perpetuated in engraving, let 
us remember some human soul has 
foregone its freedom and invention 
and creative energy, which is the soul 
of art, for our good. One day too 
surely shall we need a reason for every 
time we trifled with the labour of the 
meanest man, and it will be no answer 
that we did not know these things. 
Some few years ago a monthly peri- 
odical was published upon the subject 
of art and poetry; it appears to have 
ceased after a few numbers, not with- 
out having spoken something that will 
live inechoes yet. As the frontispiece 
of one number was an etching by Hol- 
man Hunt, an illustration indeed to a 
poem, but the latter having so little 
reference to it, that it may well stand 
for an independent picture; truly a 
song without words, and yet not wholly 
speechless, for out of its golden silence 
came voices for all who would hearken, 
telling a tale of love. ‘Two lovers are 


together in a meadow, by a pool of 


standing water, and behind them a 
circle of trees is throwing morning 
shadows on the grass; she is kneeling, 
stooping forwards to gather wild tlow- 
ers growing on the bank, clasped and 
circled by the arm of him who loves 
her and shall be her future lord, he is 
bending lovingly over her, shielding 
her from harm; yet there is no peril 
in the water, and the space between 
her and the edge is great, still he 
clasps her lightly, guarding her froma 
danger that is not: judge of it, O 
lovers ! how true itis. But below, in 
another scene, lies a figure flung upon 
the foreground, lying all his length, 
and his face pressed deeply into the 
fresh mould of a grave, for behind 


him, in the distance, the nuns are pass- 


ing, singing Dies ire and Beati mor- 
tui, and the bell is sounding close be- 
hind him as he lies quiet. Surely he 
will never rise and come away! where- 
fore did she die, and how ? and was it 
long after the flower-gathering by the 
water side on the summer day. I 
know how it all came to pass, and you 
would also if you saw the picture: 
silently, quite silently, has the story 
taken form. I would not tell the le- 
gend as it comes to me, for your 
version would be altogether otherwise, 
and yet both most true: something 
like this we ery for, is it not like a cry 
for food ? 

Out of oblivion, for the sake of jus- 
tice, I have made this memorial of a 
forgotten picture; not for invidious 
distinction, or because it is the only 
articulate voice among so many: it 
serves toexemplify my meaning about 
story in pictures. There is one more 
[ cannot help noticing, for its marvel- 
lous beauty, a drawing of higher finish 
and pretension than the last, from the 
pencil of Rosetti, in “* Allingham’s Day 
“and Night Songs,” just published ; it 
is I think the most beautiful drawing 
for an illustration I have ever seen, 
the weird faces of the maids of Elfin- 
mere, the musical timed movement of 
their arms together as they sing, the 
face of the man, above all, are such as 
only a great artist could conceive. 
Why is the author of the Blessed Da- 
mozel, and the story of Chiaro, so sel- 
dom on the lips of men? if only we 
could hear him oftener, live in the 
light of his power a little longer. 

Now the want [have complained of, 
a want of purpose, and the power of 
making the drawing tell its story well, 
is the very last to be charged against 
Mr. Doyle; from such a happy com- 
bination of author and artist as so 
rarely occurs much was to be ex- 
pected, and has accordingly been ful- 
filled. Yet what does apply in what I 
have said is this, that a certain kind of 
mechanical demand (how far necessary 
to a book published by numbers | 
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cannot say), for having a determinate 
quantity of illustration, irrespective of 
the capabilities of the matter for ar- 
tistic treatment, cannot but fetter the 
artist very considerably, and lessen his 
facility of movement. Many of the 
scenes chosen perhaps do not really 
afford a subject for illustration, and 
we have no right to be disappointed, 
or our disappointment may be acci- 
dental, arising from our preconceived 
mental pictures not being coincident 
with the artist’s arrangement ; and 
here satisfaction, or the contrary, will 
be proportionate to the reader’s power 
of realizing the scenes pictorially as he 
reads on, or supposing him to possess 
this faculty according to his freedom 
from or enthralment to them. ‘The 
main illustrations, however, seem to 
me far less successful than the rest, not 
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striking or great in conception, nor, if 
faithfully interpreted in the engraving, 
always well executed : but in the sym- 
bolical drawings, which form round the 
initial letters of chapters, it is very 
different ; here he is wonderfully suc- 
cessful, and, as an artist should ever 
be, no faint echo of other men's 
thoughts, but a voice concurrent or 
prophetical, full of meaning ; they are 
little sketches apt to be passed over in 
carelessness, but on examination found 
to be full of real art and poetical com- 
prehension. 

More particularly I would specify 
the initials to chapters—Vol. 1. ¢. xxvi. 
XXX. xxxXvi. Illustrations to pp. 45, 75, 
165, 317. Vol. mm. ce. iii. iv. vi. xx. 
xxviii. xxxi. Illustrations pp. 59,71, 
178, 249. 


KINGSLEY’S SERMONS FOR THE TIMES.* 


HIS book exhibits Mr. 
Kingsley in no new 
light. We are accus- 
tomed to find him, at 
3 every successive ap- 
pearance, adopting a new mode of 
expression for the thoughts that are in 
him, and bringing the same great gene- 
ral truths to bear on a new subject. 
But from this book we learn nothing 
more of the author, except that he is 
still what he was; as full of life, as 
large-hearted and earnest, as * careful 
“of the right,” as we have known him 
all along; older, of course, and less im- 
petuous, and more disposed to see the 
providence of God in the things that 
are. As a preacher Mr. Kingsley's 
merit is quite distinct from that of 
those who are ordinarily regarded as 
princes in that art. Here is no touch 
of fine writing, no word of ornament; 
vigorous, scholarly English, of course, 





comes native to him, but he speaks in 
every sentence, as a living man to 
living men; simple village souls, per- 
haps, but every one of them standing 
in the confluence of eternities, every 
one of them redeemed by Christ’s 
death, sought after by the Spirit of 
God, sought after by the tempting 
Devil. 

Perhaps in this book there is a more 
sustained opposition to the popular 
religious sentiment of the day than in 
Mr. Kingsley’s former volumes of ser- 
mons. In the first ten sermons that 
popular sentiment is shown to be con- 
trary to the old formularies of the 
English Church, particularly to the 
Church Catechism, the wisest sum- 
mary of things necessary and useful to 
be taught which any church can show ; 
wisest in the principles it starts from, 
in the order of its lessons; wise in 
what it leaves out, as well as in what it 





* «Sermons for the Times,” by Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. London: 
John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1855. 
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puts in. We may see the wisdom of 
the Catechism, in the order of its teach- 
ing: in that it “ tells him of the love, 
i before it tells him of the wrath; of 
“the order, before it tells him of the 
disorder; of the right, before the 

g; of the health, before the 
disease; of the freedom, before the 
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bondage ; of the truth, before the 
“lies; of the light, before the dark- 
ness; in one ‘word, it tells him first 
of the eternal and good God, who 
was, and is, and shall be to all eter- 
nity, before and above the evil devil.” 
—P. 44. 

This is the chief lesson to be learnt 
from these ten sermons; but both in 
these, and in the other twelve, many 
equally important principles are dwelt 
upon, which every reader of Mr. Kings- 
ley, and of his guide and friend, Mr. 
Maurice, is familiar with. That the 
relations between man and man, be- 
tween father and child, between hus- 
band and wife, between Englishman 
and England, are sacred, not merely 


as typical of the highest truths, but 
as the actual embodiment and copy 
of those truths; that selfishness and 
self-wrought isolation are the very 
root and ground of sin, and of all vio- 
lation of God’s order;* that heaven 
consists in doing God’s will, and hell 
in doing one’s own selfish will; that 
there is a Light which lighteth every 
man that is born into the world, and 
inspires every man with whatever 
thought of good he has thought, what- 
ever deed of good he has done; that 
God is as surely present in the history 
of nations now, as he ever was in the 
history of the Jews; that the repeated 
defeats of Russia, and the sad story of 
our own Crimean mismanagement, are 
surely punishments for sins,—for those 
sins of which they are the natural and 
necessary results, according to the 
laws by which God governs His uni- 
verse ;—all these truths we may learn 
from this book, and may be very thank- 
ful that there are men who are never 
weary of teaching them. 


WINTER WEATHER. 





al. rode together 
In the winter weather 
To the broad mead under the hill ; 
Though the skies did shiver 
With the cold, the river 


Ran, and was never still. 


No cloud did darken 


The night; we did hearken 
The hound’s bark far away. 


[t was solemn midnight 


In that dread, dread night, 


In the years that have pass'd for aye. 


Two rode beside me, 


My banner did hide me, 


As it droop’d adown from my lance ; 
With its deep blue trapping, 


The mail over-lapping, 


My gallant horse did prance. 
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So ever together 
In the sparkling weather 
Moved my banner and lance ; 
And its laurel trapping, 
The steel over-lapping, 
The stars saw quiver and dance. 


We met together 
In the winter weather 
By the town-walls under the hill; 
His mail-rings came clinking, 
They broke on my thinking, 
For the night was hush’d and still. 


Two rode beside him, 
His banner did hide him, 
As it droop’d down strait from his lance ; 
With its blood-red trapping, 
The mail over-lapping, 
His mighty horse did prance. 


And ever together 
In the solemn weather 
Moved his banner and lance; 
And the holly trapping, 
The steel overlapping, 
Did shimmer and shiver, and dance. 


Back reined the squires 

Till they saw the spires 
Over the city wall; 

Ten fathoms between us, 

No dames could have seen us, 
Tilt from the city wall. 


There we sat upright 
Till the full midnight 
Should be told from the city chimes : 
Sharp from the towers 
Leapt forth the showers 
Of the many clanging rhymes. 


"Twas the midnight hour, 
Deep from the tower 
Boom'd the following bell ; 
Down go our lances, 
Shout for the lances! 
The last toll was his knell. 


There he lay, dying ; 
He had, for his lying, 
A spear in his traitorous mouth ; 
A false tale made he 
Of my true, true lady ; 
But the spear went through his mouth. 





Winter Weather. 
In the winter weather 
We rode back together 
From the broad mead under the hill; 
And the cock sung his warning 











ti As it grew toward morning, 
\ But the far-off hound was still. 





Black grew his tower 

As we rode down lower, 
Black from the barren hill; 

And our horses strode 
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Up the winding road 
To the gateway dim and still. 


At the gate of his tower, 
‘tt In the quiet hour, 

We laid his body there ; 
But his helmet broken, 
We took as a token; 

Shout for my lady fair! 


ae 


We rode back together 
In the winter weather 

rom the broad mead under the hill; 
No cloud did darken 


The night: we did hearken 
a llow the hound bay'd from the hill. 
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